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THE WOMAN IN WHITE, 


— 
FART THE SECOND. HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE. 
I. 

I orEN a new page. I advance my narrative 
by one week, 

The history of the interval which I thus pass 
over must remain unrecorded. My heart turns 
faint, my mind sinks in darkness and confusion 
when I think of it. This must not be, if I, who 
write, am to guide, as I ought, you who read. 
This must not be, if the clue that leads through 
the windings of the Story is to remain, from end 
to end, untangled in my hands. 

A life suddenly changed—its whole purpose 
created afresh ; its hopes and fears, its struggles, 
its interests, and its sacrifices, all turned at once 
and for ever into a new direction—this is the 
oe which now opens before me, like the 

urst of view from a mountain’s top. L left my 
narrative in the quiet shadow of Limmeridge 
church: I resume it, one week later, in the 
stir and turmoil of a London street. 


The street is in a populous and a poor neigh- 
bourhood. The ground floor of one of the 
houses in it is occupied by a small newsvendor’s 
shop; and the first floor and the second are let 
as furnished lodgings of the humblest kind. 

I have taken those two floors, in an assumed 
name. On the upper floor I live, with a room 
to work in, a room to sleep in. On the lower 
floor, under the same assumed name, two women 
live, who are described as my sisters. I get my 
bread by drawing and engraving on wood for the 
cheap periodicals. My sisters are supposed to 
help me bytaking ina little needlework. Our poor 
place of abode, our humble calling, our assumed 
relationship, and our assumed name, are all used 
alike as a means of hiding us in the house-forest 
of London. We are numbered no longer with the 
people whose lives are open and known. I am 
an obscure, unnoticed man, without patron or 
friend to help me. Marian Haleombe is nothing 
now, but my eldest sister, who provides for our 
household wants by the toil of hee own hands. 
We two are at once the dupes and the agents of 
a daring imposture. We are the accomplices of 
mad Anne Catherick, who claims the name, the 
a and the living personality of dead Lady 

yde. 

That is our situation. That is the changed 


aspect in which we three must appear, hence- 
forth, in this narrative, for many and many a 
page to come. 

In the eye of reason and of law, in the esti- 
mation of relatives and friends, according to 
every received formality of civilised society, 
* Laura, Lady Glyde,” lay buried with her mo- 
ther in Limmeridge churchyard. Torn in her 
own lifetime from the list of the living, the 
daughter of Philip Fairlie and the wife of Per- 
cival Glyde, might still exist for her sister, 
might still exist for me, but to all the world 
besides she was dead. Dead to her uncle who 
had renounced her; dead to the servants of the 
house, who had failed to recognise her; dead to 
the persons in authority who had transmitted 
| her wm to her husband and her aunt ; dead 





to my mother and my sister, who believed me 
to be the dupe of an adventuress and the victim 


| of a fraud; socially, morally, legally—dead. 
| And yet alive! Alive in poverty and in 
‘hiding. Alive, with the poor drawing-master 
| to fight her battle, and to win the way back for 
her to her place in the world of living ——. 
Did no suspicion, excited bymy own knowledge 
'of Anne Catherick’s resemblance to her, cross 
-my mind, when her face was first revealed to 
‘me? Not the shadow of a suspicion, from the 
| moment when she lifted the veil by the side of 
| the inscription which recorded her death. 
Before the sun of that day had set, before the 
' last glimpse of the home which was closed against 
| her had passed from our view, the farewell words 
I spoke, when we parted at Limmeridge House, 
had been recalled by both of us; repeated by me, 
recognised by her. “If ever the time comes, when 
the devotion of my whole heart and soul and 
strength will give you a moment’s happiness, or 
spare you a moment’s sorrow, will you try to 
remember the poor drawing-master who has 
taught you?” She, who now remembered so 
little of the trouble and the terror of a later 
time, remembered those words, and laid her 
poor head innocently and trustingly on the 
ood of the man a A had spoken them. In 
that moment, when she called me by my name, 
when she said, “They have tried to make me 
forget everything, Walter; but I remember 
Marian, and I remember you” —in that moment, 
I who had long since given her my love, gave 
her my life, and thanked God that it was mine 
to bestow on her. Yes! the time had come. 





From thousands on thousands of miles away- 
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through forest and wilderness, where com- 
panions stronger than I had fallen by my side ; 
through peril of death thrice renewed, and thrice 
escaped, the Hand that leads men on the dark 
road to the future, had led me to meet that 
time. Forlorn and disowned, sorely tried and 
sadly changed; her beauty faded, her mind 
clouded; robbed of her station in the world, of 
her place among living creatures, the devotion I 
had promised, the devotion of my whole heart 
and soul and strength might be laid blamelessly, 
now, at those dear feet. In the right of her 
calamity, in the right of her friendlessness, she 
was mine at last! Mine to support, to protect, 
to cherish, to restore. Mine to oe and honour 
as father and brother both. Mine to vindicate 
through all risks and all sacrifices—through the 
hopeless struggle against Rank and Power, 
through the long fight with armed Deceit and 
fortified Success, through the waste of my re- 
putation, through the loss of my friends, through 
the hazard of my life. 


IL. 

My position is defined; my motives are ac- 
knowledged. The story of Marian and the story 
of Laura must come next. 

I shall relate both narratives, not in the words 
(often interrupted, often inevitably confused) of 
the speakers themselves, but in the words of the 
brief, plain, studiously simple abstract which I 
committed to writing for my own guidance, and 
for the guidance of my legal adviser. So the 


tangled web will be most speedily and most in- 
telligibly unrolled. 

The story of Marian begins, where the narra- 
tive of the housekeeper at Blackwater Park 


left off. 


On Lady Glyde’s departure from her hus- 
band’s house, the fact of that departure, and 
the necessary statement of the circumstances 
under which it had taken place, were commu- 
nicated to Miss Halcombe by the housekeeper. 
Tt was not till some days afterwards (how 
many days exactly, Mrs. Michelson, in the ab- 
sence of any written memorandum on the sub- 
ject, could not undertake to say) that a letter 
arrived from Madame Fosco announcing Lady 
Glyde’s sudden death in Count Fosco’s house. 
The letter avoided mentioning dates, and left it 
to Mrs. Michelson’s discretion to break the news 
at once to Miss Halcombe, or to defer doing 
so until that lady’s health should be more firmly 
established. 

Having consulted Mr. Dawson (who had been 
himself delayed, by ill health, in resuming his 
attendance at Blackwater Park), Mrs. Michel- 
son, by the doctor’s advice and in the doctor’s 
presence, communicated the news, either on the 
day when the letter was received, or on the day 
after. It is not necessary to dwell here upon 
the effect which the intelligence of Lady Glyde’s 
sudden death produced on her sister. It is only 
useful to the present purpose to say that she 
was not able to travel for more than three weeks 
afterwards. At the end of that time she pro- 
ceeded to London, accompanied by the house- 





keeper. They parted there; Mrs. Michelson 
previously informing Miss Halcombe of her 
address, in case they might wish to communicate 
at a future period. 

On parting with the housekeeper, Miss Hal- 
combe went at once to the office of Messrs Gil- 
more and Kyrle, to consult with the latter gen- 
tleman, in Mr. Gilmore’s absence. She men- 
tioned to Mr. Kyrle, what she had thought it 
desirable to conceal from everyone else (Mrs, 
Michelson included)—her suspicion of the cir- 
cumstances under which Lady Glyde was said to 
have met her death. Mr. Kyrle, who had pre- 
viously given friendly proof of his anxiety to 
serve Miss Halcombe, at once undertook to 
make sweh inquiries as the delicate and danger- 
ous nature of the investigation proposed to him 
would permit. 

To exhaust this part of the subject before going 
farther, it may be here mentioned that Count 
Fosco offered every facility to Mr. Kyrle, on 
that gentleman’s stating that he was sent by 
Miss Halcombe to collect such particulars as 
had not yet reached her of Lady Glyde’s de- 
cease. Mr. Kyrle was placed in communication 
with the medical man, Me. Goodricke, and with 
the two servants. In the absence of any means 
of ascertaining the exact date of Lady Glyde’s 
departure from Blackwater Park, the result of 
the doctor’s and the servants’ evidence, and of 
the volunteered statements of Count Fosco and 
his wife, was conclusive to the mind of Mr. 
Kyrle. He could only assume that the intensity 
of Miss Halcombe’s suffering under the loss of her 
sister, had misled her judgment in a most deplor- 
able manner; and he wrote her word that the 
shocking suspicion to which she had alluded in 
his presence, was, in his opinion, destitute of 
the smallest fragment of foundation in truth. 
Thus the investigation by Mr. Gilmore’s partuer 
began and ended. 

eanwhile, Miss Haleombe had returned to 
Limmeridge House ; and had there collected all 
the additional information which she was able to 
obtain. 

Mr. Fairlie had received his first intimation 
of his niece’s death from his sister, Madame 
Fosco; this letter also not containing any exact 
reference to dates. Ile had sanctioned his sister’s 
proposal that the deceased lady should be laid 
im her mother’s grave in Limmeridge church- 
yard. Count Foseo had accompanied the re- 
mains to Cumberland, and had attended the 
funeral at Limmeridge, which took place on the 
2nd of August. It was followed, as a mark of 
respect, by all the inhabitants of the village and 
the neighbourhood. On the next day, the in- 
scription (originally drawn out, it was said, by 
the aunt of the deceased lady, and submitted for 
approval to her brother, Mr. Fairlie) was en- 
past on one side of the monument over the 
tomb. 

On the day of the funeral, and for one day 
after it, Count Fosco had been received as a 
guest at Limmeridge House; but no interview 
lad taken place between Mr. Fairlie and him- 
self, by the former gentleman’s desire. They 
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had communicated by writing; and, through 
this medium, Count Fosco had made Mr. Fairlie 
acquainted with the details of his niece’s last 
illness and death. The letter presenting this 
information added no new facts to the facts 
already known; but one very remarkable para- 
graph was contained in the postscript. It re- 
ferred to the woman Anne Catherick. 

The substance of the paragraph in question 
was as follows : 

Tt first informed Mr. Fairlie that Anne Cathe- 
rick (of whom he might hear full particulars 
from Miss Haleombe when she reached Limme- 
ridge) had been traced and recovered in the 
neighbourhood of Blackwater Park, and had 
been, for the second time, placed under the 
charge of the medical man from whose custody 
she had once escaped. 

This was the first part of the postscript. The 
second part warned Mr. Fairlie that Anne Ca- 
therick’s mental malady had been aggravated by 
her long freedom from control; and that the in- 
sane hatred and distrust of Sir Percival Glyde, 
which had been one of her most marked delu- 
sions in former times, still existed, under a 
newly-acquired form. The unfortunate woman’s 
last idea in connexion with Sir Percival, was the 
idea of annoying and distressing him, and of 
elevating herself, as she supposed, in the esti- 
mation of the patients and nurses, by assuming 
the character of his deceased wife; the scheme 
of this personation having evidently occurred to 
her, after a stolen interview which she had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining with Lady Glyde, and at 
which she had observed the extraordinary acci- 
dental likeness between the deceased lady and 
herself. It was to the last degree improbable 
that she would succeed a second time in escap- 
ing from the Asylum; but it was just possible 
she might find some means of annoying the late 
Lady Glyde’s relatives with letters ; and, in that 
case, Mr. Fairlie was warned beforehand how to 
receive them. 

The postscript, expressed in these terms, 
was shown to Miss Halcombe, when she ar- 
rived at Limmeridge. There were also placed 
in her possession the clothes Lady Glyde had 
worn, and the other effects she had brought with 
her to her aunt’s house. They had been care- 
fully collected and sent to Cumberland by Ma- 
dame Fosco. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Miss 
Halecombe reached Limmeridge, in the early 
part of September. Shortly afterwards, she 
was confined to her room by a relapse; her 
weakened physical energies giving way under 
the severe mental affliction from which she 
was now suffering. On getting stronger 
again, in a month’s time, her suspicion of the 
circumstances described as attending her sis- 
ter’s death, still remained unshaken. She had 
heard nothing, in the interim, of Sir Percival 
Glyde ; but letters had reached her from Madame 
Fosco, making the most affectionate inquiries on 
the part of her husband and herself. Instead of 
answering these letters, Miss Haleombe caused 
the house in St. John’s Wood, and the proceed. 





ings of its inmates, to be privately watched. 
Nothing doubtful was discovered. The same 
result attended the next investigations, which 
were secretly instituted on the subject of Mrs. 
Rubelle. She had arrived in London, about six 
months before, with her husband. They iad come 
from Lyons; and they had taken a house in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square, to be fitted 
up as a boarding-house for foreigners, who were 
expected to visit England in large numbers to 
see the Exhibition of 1851. Nothing was known 
against husband or wife, in the neighbourhood. 
They were quiet people; and they had paid 
their way honestly up to the present time. The 
final inquiries related to Sir Percival Glyde. He 
was settled in Paris ; and living there quietly in 
a small circle of English and French friends. 

Foiled at all points, but still not able to rest, 
Miss Halecombe next determined to visit the 
Asylum in which Anne Catherick was for the 
second time confined. She had felt a stron 
curiosity about the woman in former days ; =_ 
she was now doubly interested—first, in ascer- 
taining whether the report of Anne Catherick’s 
attempted personation of Lady Glyde was true; 
and, secondly (if it proved to be true), in dis- 
covering for herself what the poor creature’s real 
motives were for attempting the deceit. 

Although Count Fosco’s letter to Mr. Fairlie 
did not mention the address of the Asylum, that 
important omission cast no difficulties in Miss 
Halcombe’s way. When Mr. Hartright had met 
Anne Catherick at Limmeridge, she had in- 
formed him of the locality in which the house 
was situated; and Miss Halcombe had noted 
down the direction in her diary, with all the 
other particulars of the interview, exactly as she 
heard them from Mr. Hartright’s own lips. Ac- 
cordingly, she looked back at the entry, and ex- 
tracted the address; furnished herself with the 
Count’s letter to Mr. Fairlie, as a species of cre- 
dential which might be useful to her ; and started 
by herself for the Asylum, on the eleventh of 
October. 

She passed the night of the eleventh in Lon- 
don. It had been her intention to sleep at the 
house inhabited by Lady Glyde’s old governess ; 
but Mrs. Vesey® agitation at the sight of her 
lost pupil’s nearest and dearest friend was so 
distressing, that Miss Halcombe considerately 
refrained from remaining in her presence, and 
removed to a respectable boarding-house in the 
neighbourhood, recommended by Mrs. Vesey’s 
married sister. The next day, she proceeded to 
the Asylum, which was situated, not far from 
London, on the northern side of the metropolis. 

She was immediately admitted to see the pro- 
prietor. At first, he appeared to be decidedly un- 
willing to let her communicate with his patient. 
But, on her showing him the postscript to Count 
Fosco’s letter—on her reminding him that she 
was the “Miss Halcombe” there referred to ; 
that she was a near relative of the deceased Lady 
Glyde ; and that she was therefore naturally in- 
terested, for family reasons, in observing for her- 
self the extent of Anne Catherick’s delusion, in 
relation to her late sister—the tone and manner 
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of the owner of the Asylum altered, and he with- 
drew his objections. He probably felt that a con- 
tinued refusal, under these circumstances, would 
not only be an act of discourtesy in itself, but 
would also imply that the proceedings in his esta- 
blishment were not of a nature to bear investi- 
gation by respectable strangers. 

Miss Halcombe’s own impression was that 
the owner of the Asylum had not been received 
into the confidence of Sir Percival and the 
Count. His consenting at all to let her visit 
his patient seemed to afford one proof of this, 
and his readiness in making admissions which 
could scarcely have escaped the lips of an ac- 
coinplice, certainly _— to furnish another. 

For example, in the course of the introduc- 
tory conversation which took place, he informed 
Miss Halcombe that Anne Catherick had been 
brought back to him, with the necessary order 
and certificates, by Count Fosco, on the thirtieth 
of July; the Count producing a letter of ex- 
planations and instructions, signed by Sir Per- 
cival Glyde. On receiving his inmate again, he 
(the proprietor of the Asylum) acknowledged 
that be had observed some curious personal 
changes in her. Such changes, no doubt, were 
not without precedent in his. experience of 
persons mentally afflicted. Insane people were 
often, at one time, outwardly as well as inwardly, 
unlike what they were at another; the change 
from better to worse, or from worse to better, in 
the madness, having a necessary tendency to pro- 
He 
allowed for these ; and he allowed also for the 
modification in the form of Anne Catherick’s 
delusion, which was reflected, no doubt, in her 
manner and expression. But he was still per- 
i at times, by certain differences between 
iis patient before she had escaped, and his 
patient since she had been brought back. Those 
differences were too minute to be described. He 
could not say, of course, that she was absolutely 
altered in height or shape or complexion, or in 
the colour of her hair and eyes, or in the general 
form of her face : the change was something that 
he felt, more than scmething that he saw. In 
short, the case had been a puzzle from the first, 
and one more perplexity was added to it now. 

It cannot be said that this conversation led to 
the result of even partially preparing Miss Hal- 
combe’s mind for what was to come. But it 

roduced, nevertheless, a very serious effect upon 

er. She was so completely unnerved by it, that 
some little time elapsed before she could summon 
composure enough to follow the proprietor of the 
Asylum to that part of the house in which the 
inmates were confined. 

On inquiry, it turned out that Anne Catherick 
was then taking exercise in the grounds attached 
to the establishment. One of the nurses volun- 
teered to conduct Miss Halcombe to the place ; 
the proprietor of the Asylum remaining m the 
house for a few minutes to attend to a case 
which required his services, and then engaging 
to join his visitor in the grounds. 

e nurse led Miss Haleombe to a distant 
part of the property, which was prettily laid out ; 
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and, after looking about her a little, turned into 
a turf walk, shaded by a shrubbery on either 
side. About half way down this walk, two 
women were slowly approaching. The nurse 
pointed to them, and said, “There is Anne 
Catherick, ma’am, with the attendant who waits 
on her. The attendant will answer any ques- 
tions you wish to put.” With those words the 
nurse left her, to return to the duties of the 
house. 

Miss Halcombe advanced on her side, and 
the women advanced on theirs. When they 
were within a dozen paces of each other, one of 
the women stopped for an instant, looked 
eagerly at the strange lady, shook off the 
nurse’s grasp on her, and, the next moment, 
rushed into Miss Halcombe’s arms. In that 
moment, Miss Halcombe recognised her sister— 
recognised the dead-alive. 

Fortunately for the success of the measures 
taken subsequently, no one witnessed this recog- 
nition but the nurse. She was a young woman; 
and she was so startled by it that she was at 
first quite incapable of interfering. When she 
was able to do so, her whole services were re- 
quired by Miss Halcombe, who had for the 
moment sunk altogether in the effort to keep 
her own senses under the shock of the dis- 
covery. After waiting a few minutes in the 
fresh air and the cool shade, her natural energy 
and courage helped her a little, and she became 
sufficiently mistress of herself to feel the 
necessity of recalling her presence of mind for 
her unfortunate sister’s sake. 

She obtained permission to speak alone with 
the patient, on condition that they both remained 
well within the nurse’s view. There was no time 
for questions—there was only time for Miss Hal- 
combe to impress on the unhappy lady the neces- , 
sity of controlling herself, and to assure her of 
immediate help and rescue if she did so. The 
prospect of escaping from the Asylum by obe- 
dience to her sister’s directions, was sufficient 
to quiet Lady Glyde, and to make her under- 
stand what was required of her. Miss Hal- 
combe next returned to the nurse, placed all the 
gold she then had in her pocket (three sove- 
a in the nurse’s hands, and asked when 
and where she could speak to her alone. 

The woman was at first surprised and distrust- 
ful. But, on Miss Haleombe’s declaring that she 
only wanted to put some questions which she 
was too much agitated to ask at that moment, 
and that she had no intention of misleading the 
nurse into any dereliction of duty, the woman 
took the money, and proposed three o’clock on 
the next day as the time ™ the interview. She 
might then slip out for half an hour, after the 

atients had dined; and she would meet the 
ady in a retired place, outside the high north 
wall which screened the grounds of the house. 
Miss Halcombe had only time to assent, and to 
whisper to her sister that she should hear from 
her on the next day, when the proprietor of the 
Asylum joined them. He noticed his visitor’s 
agitation, which Miss Haleombe accounted for 
by saying that her interview with Anne Cathe- 
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rick had a little startled her, at first. She took 
her leave as soon after as possible—that is to 
say, as soon as she could summon courage to 
force herself from the presence of her unfor- 
tunate sister. 

A very little reflection, when the capacity to 
reflect returned, convinced her that any attempt 
to identify Lady Glyde and to rescue her by 
legal means, would, even if successful, involve 
adelay that might be fatal to her sister’s in- 
tellects, which were shaken already by the horror 
of the situation to which she had been consigned. 
By the time Miss Haleombe had got back to 
London, she had determined to effect Lady 
Glyde’s escape privately, by means of the 
nurse. 

She went at once to her stockbroker; and 
sold out of the funds all the little property she 

ossessed, amounting to rather less than seven 
fodeed pounds. Determined, if necessary, to 
pay the price of her sister’s liberty with every 
farthing she had in the world, she repaired the 
next day, having the whole sum about her, in 
bank-notes, to her appointment outside the 
Asylum wall. 

The nurse was there. Miss Halcombe ap- 

roached the subject cautiously by many pre- 
aon questions. She discovered among other 
particulars, that the nurse who had, in former 
times, attended on the true Anne Catherick, had 
been held responsible (although she was not to 
blame for it) for the patient’s escape, and had 


lost her place in consequence. The same penalty, 
it was added, would attach to the person then 
speaking to her, if the supposed Anne Catherick 
was missing a second time ; and, moreover, the 
nurse, in this case, had an especial interest in 
pp her place. She was engaged to be mar- 


ried ; and she and herfuture husband were waitin 
till they could save, together, between two an 
three hundred pounds to start in business. The 
nurse’s wages were good; and she might suc- 
ceed, by strict economy, in contributing her 
small share towards the sum required in two 
years’ time. 

On this hint, Miss Haleombe spoke. She 
declared that the supposed Anne Catherick 
was nearly related to her; that she had been 
placed in the Asylum, under a fatal mistake ; and 
that the nurse would be doing a good and a 
Christian action in being the means of restoring 
them to one another. Before there was time 
to start a single objection, Miss Haleombe took 
four bank-notes of a hundred pounds each from 
her pocket-book, and offered them to the woman, 
as a compensation for the risk she was to run, 
and for the loss of her place. 

The nurse hesitated, through sheer incredulity 
and surprise. Miss Halcombe pressed the point 
on her firmly. 

“You will be doing a good action,” she re- 
peated ; “ you will be helping the most injured 
aud unhappy woman alive. ‘There is your mar- 
riage-portion for a reward. Bring her safely to 
me, here; and I will put these four bank-notes 
luto your hand, before I claim her.” 

“ Will you give me a letter saying those words, 





which I can show to my sweetheart, when he 
asks how I got the money?” inquired the 
woman. 

“ T will bring the letter with me, ready written 
and signed,” answered Miss Halcombe. 

“Then I’ll risk it,” said the nurse. 

** When ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

It was hastily agreed between them that Miss 
Halcombe should return early the next morn- 
ing, and wait out of sight, among the trees 
—always, however, keeping near the quiet spot 
of ground under the north wall. The nurse 
could fix no time for her appearance ; caution 
requiring that she should wait, and be guided by 
circumstances. On that understanding, they 
separated. 

Liss Halecombe was at her place, with the 
romised letter, and the promised bank-notes, 
efore ten the next morning. She waited more 
than an hour and a half. At the end of that 
time, the nurse came quickly round the corner 
of the wall, holding Lady Glyde by the arm. 
The moment they met, Miss Halcombe put the 
bank-notes and the letter into her hand—and 
the sisters were united again. 

The nurse had dressed Lady Glyde, with ex- 
cellent forethought, in a bonnet, veil, and shawl 
of herown. Miss Halcombe only detained her 
to suggest a means of turning the pursuit in a 
false direction, when the escape was discovered 
at.the Asylum. She was to go back to the house ; 
to mention in the hearing of the other nurses 
that Anne Catherick had been inquiring, lat- 
terly, about the distance from London to 
Hampshire ; to wait till the last moment, before 
discovery was inevitable ; and then to give the 
alarm that Anne was missing. The supposed 
inquiries about Hampshire, when communicated 
to the owner of the Asylum, would lead him to 
suppose that his patient had returned to Black- 
water Park, under the influence of the delusion 
which made her persist in asserting herself to 
be Lady Glyde; and the first pursuit would, in 
all probability, be turned in that direction. 

he nurse consented to follow these sugges- 
tions—the more readily, as they offered her the 
means of securing herself against any worse 
consequences than the loss of her place, by re- 
maining in the Asylum, and so maintaining the 
appearance of innocence, at least. She at once 
returned to the house; and Miss Halcombe lost 
no time in taking her sister back with her to 
London. They caught the afternoon train to 
Carlisle the same afternoon, and arrived at Lim- 
meridge, without accident or difficulty of any 
kind, that night. 

During the latter part of their journey, they 
were alone in the carriage, and Miss Halcombe 
was able to collect such remembrances of the 
past as her sister’s confused and weakened 
memory was able to recal. The terrible story 
of the conspiracy so obtained, was presented in 
fragments, sadly incoherent in themselves, and 
wily detached from each other. Imperfect as 
the revelation was, it must nevertheless be re- 
corded here before this explanatory narrative 
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closes with the events of the next day at Lim- 
meridge House. 

The following particulars comprise all that 
Miss Halcombe was able to discover. 





COMMONS AND KING. 


On the 4th of January, 1642, a certain royal 
gentleman, to whom a romantic posterity has 
accorded high moral honours, and who, by virtue 
of plots that always failed, rose gradually to the 
place and rank of martyrdom, began that great 
civil war of ours, which resulted in the scaffold 
for him and the Protectorate for ourselves. He 
began it, by one of the craftiest attempts against 
the liberties of Parliament which even he had 
ever ventured on; an attempt made, not in the 
heat of sudden passion and unadvisedly, as his 
partisans would have it, but as the result of 
mature deliberation, and with distinct and settled 

urpose. Ever since the death of Strafford, 

harles the First had resolved to revenge himself 
on the insolent Commons, who had not only slain 
his friend, but opposed his own authority; and 
his impeachment of the Five Members was the 
latest form which this resolution took—after it 
had taken not a few others. 

This is the great point in Charles’s career which 
Clarendon, Hume, and his partisans generally 
have always misstated, and which now, for the 
first time, Mr. Joun Forster, in a noble book, 
The Arrest of the Five Members, has presented 
in its true light. From the Journal kept by 
D’Ewes, and from other records of the State 
Paper-office, Mr. Forster clearly and indisputably 

roves the king’s resolution to break with the 
__ tea and force on them either annihilation 
as a representative and independent body, or the 
quarrel which ended in their victory. The arrest 
was but one of the means of the struggle which 
Strafford began and Charles continued, and 
which had a far deeper significance than per- 
sonal enmity or momentary passion. 

The troubles now at hand, when the Com- 
mons and the king were to stand foot to foot, 
and measure swords together, immediately foi- 
lowed on the gorgeous City banquet which the 
Royalist Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Gournay, gave 
to Charles on his return from Scotland: when 
Royalist matters looked so bright, and when the 
Royalist party showed so strong, that the king 
made sure he had weathered the storm for good 
and all, and had nothing to do but sail into port, 
colours flying and yards manned, like the tri- 
umphant prince he was. But suspicions soon got 
afloat that all was not so fair for him as it looked, 
and, that the glittering pageant which monarchy 
took as born of the eternal veracities, was but 
a flimsy matter of lath and plaster — nothing 
more. Many people began to fear for the future. 
One Mr. Sidney Bere, not a very notorious per- 
sonage in history, wrote thus: “I pray God we 
find not that we have flattered ourselves with 
an imaginary strength and partie in the citty 
and elsewhere, which will fall away if need 
would be;” and a Mr. Slingsby, another 
personage doubtless of great importance at 





the time, but now of historical insignificance, 
wrote many bewailings to Pennington — that 
Pennington who was soon to do Charles the 
service of carrying across Channel his queen, 
the crown jewels, and Lord Digby ; and whom 
the king had secretly made Lord Admiral on the 
dismissal of Lord Northumberland. Parliament, 
however, finding out that royal dodge, can- 
celled the appointment ; not willing to trust the 
four seas into the keeping of one of the most 
thorough-going Royalists afloat. But Penning- 
ton did good service to his cause nevertheless, 
There was another terrified soul, failing sadly in 
the presence of possible danger. Mean-spirited, 
cansentabtad: We. Speaker Lenthal, foreseeing 
evil days between the king’s majesty and the 
people’s House, wrote a letter full of whine 
and whimper, desiring to be relieved from his 
office, which might bring him into unpleasant 
collision with one or both, in the clash so sure 
to come. He was kept in, sorely against his 
will; and strarigely enough, when the time came, 
rose to the height of the situation like a nobler 
man. But a great time, directed by great men, 
may bear up small men for the nonce; as a great 
water may. 

The last dish of the grand City banquet, 
which made Charles forget his danger and act 
as if his power were eternal and immutable, was 
scarcely cold, when the citizens began again to 
throng round Westminster, with swords by their 
sides, and settled wrath in their faces, crying 
out against Episcopacy. But the king’s code 
of kingcraft was coercion, not conciliation. 
The best manner that occurred to him of an- 
swering those rough cries, so hoarsely uttered, 
was by removing the popular train bands on 
guard at the two Houses, and substituting com- 
panies officered by his own adherents ; by making 
an offensive order on the matter of religious 
worship; by recasting the list of court officers, 
so that he might make privy councillors of the 
most notorious opponents of the Great Remon- 
strance ; by pact: « the privileges of the House 
of Commons, in sending them an angry mes- 
sage disapproving their discussion of a bill for 
raising soldiers by impressment ; by proclaiming 
the severest execution of the statutes against 
all who should question or impugn the Book 
of Common Prayer, on the very day after the 
citizens had presented a petition against the 
bishop$ ; and, finally, while pressing hard against 
Puritan offenders, remitting their pains and 
os against certain Roman Catholics who 
iad trausgressed the existing law. These were 
either the acts of a madman, as Mr. Forster 
says, or the acts of a despot, determined at all 
hazards to override justice, legality, and the 
popular will. 

Another point of disagreement between the 
king and the people lay in the governor- 
ship of the Tower—the Bridle of the City, as 
it was called. Honest Balfour was suddenly 
removed from his command by the king’s 
orders, and the keys were given to Colonel 
Lunsford, a dissolute “ young outlaw, who feared 
neither God nor man.” ‘The Commons peti 
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tioned against this appointment, and Lord New- 
port, the constable, was asked to take the active 
command. But Lord Newport was no special 
friend to the king, and the king was no special 
friend to him; so Charles found his pretext of 
dismissal in a certain speech reputed to have 
been made by the noble lord, who was said to 
have alluded to the queen and princes as hos- 
tages, if Charles should attempt to overawe the 
Parliament. by means of the army of the North. 
On the 24th of December, Charles deprived 
Lord Newport of his office as Constable of the 
Tower, because of this report, which, when 
earnestly denied, his Majesty had “ expressed 
his sorrow that his lordship’s memory should be 
so bad.” On the 29th, thinking it good to 
change his tactics, he told the House that he 
had never believed the charge, and wished it 
withdrawn. 

What can be said for a nature so vacillating, 
so untrue, so unscrupulous as this ? 

It was in the tumults rising out of the affair of 
the Tower, that the words Cavalier and Round- 
head were first heard of: of which latter word 
all ordinary orthodox men had such a horror, 
that a good old Hampshire vicar was wont to 
say in the Church service, “ Oh, Lord, in Thee 
have J trusted, let me never be a Roundhead!” 
But Charles had a mighty thorn in his anointed 
side: Pym, the most popular and powerful man 
of his time—King Pym, as he was called—one of 
the twelve who took up the Declaration to King 
James, at sight of which twelve the crusty, quick- 
witted old pedant cried out, “ Chairs! chairs ! 
here be twal’ kynges comin’!”—Pym, whom 
Charles half feared, half desired, and would have 
gladly had into his service if so be he could not 
bring him to the scaffold instead—Pym was that 
stickmg thorn. On his return from Scot!and, 
Charles was bent on charging Pym and Hampden 
with treasonable correspondence with the leaders 
of the Scottish army of Covenanters : though he 
had passed an act of grace to the Scottish army 
altogether, and it was therefore scarcely logical 
to impeach English members for correspondence 
with the same. Not carrying out this benevo- 
lent intention, he then tried the “ stratagem of 
winning men by places,” and reinvited Pym to 
be his Chancellor of the Exchequer. “The 
king is too flexible and good-natured,” writes 
Sir Edward Dering to his wife, “for within two 
howres and a great deall lesse, before he made 
Culpeper Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
sent a message to bring Pym unto him, and 
would have given him that place.” “ But,” says 
Mr. Forster, = wadeoenatily for Charles I., it 
was almost always a matter of doubt with him 
whether he should crush or cajole an antagonist ; 
and such was his vice of temperament, that, 
whichever resolve he might finally take, was sure 
to be taken too late.” So Charles tried to win 
over Pym to his councils when he found he could 
not coerce him, and again he tried to coerce 
him when he found that he could not win him 
over; and, failing in both attempts, he got the 
shame and the odium belonging to both. This 
second proffer of the king’s to the sturdy old 





Roundhead first sees the light in Mr. Forster’s 
remarkable pages, and is one of his greatest his- 
torical discoveries, for the insight it gives into 
the king’s character and actions. 

The first blood drawn in the civil war, was shed 
on the 27th of December, 1641, when the citizens 
crowded about the House, crying out, “ No 
Bishops!” and when one of the Cavaliers, will- 
ing to correct the sauciness of a knave who 
was brawling by his side, drew his sword and 
* slashed” him—him, first of many to be slashed 
this way and that, in the stern days coming 
on. Thus, Lunsford “chased” the citizens, 
and the citizens yelled at Lunsford and tore 
Archbishop Williams’s gown, and hustled and 
hooted at the rest of the right reverend bench ; 
and there were hurly-burlies at Westminster, 
leading no man knew whither, and specially 
disquieting to those of the more sober sort. 
Then, the bishops not liking their rough treat- 
ment of the mob, made a declaration that this 
was not a free parliament, and that they could 
not take their seats because of the riots. The 
meaning of this plot being, that, if this were 
fairly understood, the king could hereafter 
rescind all the acts passed, on pretence of 
their not having been freely and fairly carried. 
The declaration was drawn up and signed at 
Archbishop Williams’s lodgings, and the next 
morning the reverend father carried it betimes 
to Whitehall, where he met by chance (?) Lord 
Keeper Littleton and the king. He gave the 
protest into their hands—as had evidently been 
agreed on—and the pretty little stratagem 
seemed in a fair way of success. But within half 
an hour of the time when the Commons knew 
of this intrigue, the prelatic conspirators were 
kneeling as accused traitors at the bar of the 
Lords ; and by eight o’clock, that bitter winter’s 
evening of frost and snow, ten out of the twelve 
were shivering in the Tower. The remaining 
two were excused by reason of their great age. 
So, Williams and his pitiless foe, old Laud, went 
under the harrow of a common affliction, and each 
found marvellous consolation in the knowledge 
that the other was suffering equally with him- 
self. Their arrest was Cromwell’s doing; and 
in the last Parliament, when he was Protector, 
and more absolute than even Charles himself 
had been, he spoke with pride of the check-mate 
which he had played off so deftly in his first. 

Not liking the look of things, but always 
desirous of acting legally, Pym moved fer a 
guard for the House of Commons, and on Friday, 
the 31st, Denzil Holles took a verbal message 
to Charles, petitioning to be allowed a guard 
of train os commanded by the Earl of Essex. 
The king, always seeking to temporise and gain 
time, required the message in writing; so the 
Commons, to whom this was no satisfactory 
answer, filled the House with their own halberds, 
and set their own watches. On Saturday, being 
New Year’s-day, they adjourned; but there was 
no adjournment at Whitehall. The king made 
a few fresh court appointments, of such men as 
he thought he could depend on, and then pre- 
pared the document which was to baflle his ene- 
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mies, and reinstate him in more than his old arbi- 
trary power—the power which poor Strafford had 
lost his head for trying to consolidate and extend. 
On Monday, the 3rd of January, 1641-2, while 
the Commons were listening moodily to the royal 
answer which refused the train bands and offered 
himself, the king, as their protector, the Lords 
were listening to an impeachment of five mem- 
bers of the Lower, and one of the Higher House, 
on seven counts of treason. The Lords were 
“appalled,” not knowing where all this was to 
end; and, in spite of their royalist predilections, 
not willing to be delivered over, handbound 
and footfast, into the power of the king, they 
waived the demand of. Attorney-General Her- 
bert for the immediate possession of the accused, 
and sent a message to the Commons to demand 
a conference; and though they had before re- 
fused to join in the request for a guard, they now 
did so, earnestly enough. Lord Digby, who had 
all along known of this intended arrest—which 
quite disposes of the question of spontaneity— 
and who was to have moved the commitment of 
Lord Kimbolton—the member of the Upper 
House unavoidably, from his position as one of 
the Scottish commissioners, included in the fray 
—was so taken aback by his calm and resolute 
demeanour, that he failed his part, and whisper- 
ing in his ear, with great seeming agitation, that 
the king was very mischievously advised, and 
that it would go hard but he would find out who 
had so advised him, hastily quitted the House. 
While all this was passing, Pym was speaking 
in the Commons on the necessity of a guard, 
little knowing how near he and others were to 
the need of some such protection; when, in the 
midst of his speech, servants and messengers 
came hurrying to the House with the news that 
all the trunks, papers, &c., found in the lodgings 
of Denzil Holles, Pym, and Hampden, had been 
seized and sealed by the king’s order. Close 
on the heels of these, and in the thick of the 
noisy agitation produced by the information, 
came Mr. Francis, the king’s serjeant-at-arms, 
bearing the mace and a message, and demanded 
admittance on the king’s business. The Com- 
mons made him put down his mace, and come 
7 to the bar humbly, without sign or symbol 
of independent rank or outside allegiance ; and 
there, standing suitor at the bar, he, in the 
king’s name, did demand the persons of the five 
members, namely, Denzil Holles, John Pym, 
John Hampden, Sir Arthur Hazelrigge, and Wil- 
liam Strode, who had fallen under the royal dis- 
ory as traitors and misdemeanants. When 
e had done speaking, Mr. Francis was civilly 
turned out in, and bade to wait while the 
answer was being considered: which was not 
likely to be a very subservient one. The House 
first proceeded to its ordinary business. The 
impeached members were ordered to attend 
from day to day in their places, no notice what- 
ever being taken of the king’s charge of high 
treason; an order for a guard was passed at 
once, without deliberation or delay; another 
order was made to break open the seals placed 
on the trunks and papers of certain members, 





and to arrest ihe men who had imposed them— 
Sir William Fleming, and Sir William Killigrew; 
but the latter was not to be found. And then 
the last act of the Commons that great day was 
to send their answer to the king by four of their 
own members, two of whom were privy coun- 
cillors, to the effect that the House was willing 
to take into consideration any J/egal charge 
against any of its members, which his Majesty 
had to make. All this time the unhappy man 
Francis was kept at the door of the Commons, 
as a kind of sign and symbol that the king’s 
messenger had no recognised position there, had 
no footing by reason of right, and that the 
House was perfectly competent to do its own 
business without help from the king’s majesty. 

It was midnight when that deputation of four 
arrived at Whitehall. Charles did not waste 
much courtesy on them. He spoke only to one 
—Falkland, whom lately he had made his privy 
councillor, to detach from the parliament, and 
whose loyalty and conscience jarred fearfully 
together during the warlike times that came. 
Addressing him only, he promised an answer 
the next day—it was always the next day with 
Charles—then went straight to the queen’s 
apartments, full of this latest insult and wrong. 

The queen, who, womanlike, reasoned less 
than did even Charles himself, and who, woman- 
like again, believed that great results could be 
accomplished with insufficient means, thought 
Charles had only need of determination to make 
his will triumphant over every obstacle. ‘“‘ Allez, 
poltron!” she cried; “ go pull these rogues out 
by the ears, ou ne me revoyez jamais!” The 
king made no answer, and left the apartment. 
But whatever the issue of the morrow might be, 
there was one precaution he must take; he 
must prevent that guard the Commons spoke of. 
So he sent to the Lord Mayor, the Royalist 
baronet whom he had so lately honoured, order- 
ing him not to grant a guard to the House, but 
to enrol one for himself instead. They kept bad 
time at Whitehall, with clocks an age too slow 
—significant ; Charles the First always had his 
clocks too slow! The messenger found the 
Lord Mayor in bed, and found also that Ven 
and Pennington, the House of Commons’ mes- 
sengers, had been before him. So Charles took 
nothing by that move, and the order remained 
as before. What great events may have been 
lost—and gained—to history by the bad time- 
keeping of the Whitehall clocks ! 

The next day, the fourth, Pym read out the 
seven charges of high treason which the king 
had made against him and the rest, and with 
consummate skill and cleverness turned them all 
against the court; Holles, Hazelrigge, and Strode 
rose to defend themselves ; and Hampden made 
a masterly speech. They complained of the 
number of armed men about the court; of the 
dissolute ruffians whom Charles had feasted at 
Whitehall, and gathered by hundreds around 
him; and, even while they were speaking, 
Charles, at the head of five or six hundred of 
these desperadoes, was preparing to set out for 
the House, to take by force what neither law 
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nor justice allowed him. With the assurance 
of strict legality on his lips, with the words 
scarce spoken which had invited Pym to be one 
of his closest advisers and one of the most influ- 
ential ministers of the realm, he was qn, to 
execute the plot which, if successful, would de- 
stroy all law and all power of law-making, and 
leave him absolute master of everything. 

Then it was that the queen ruined all, and 
Lady Carlisle saved all. In the intemperance 
of her eager hatred, Henrietta said to Lady Car- 
lisle, Stratford’s fast friend and now Pym’s, “ Re- 
joice: for I know now that the king is master 
in his states, and that Pym and his confederates 
are in custody.” For a full hour she had kept 
back this passionate boast ; but the time which 
she had allowed as a sign of success, had elapsed, 
and she let the flood burst forth. Within an 
hour of that time, Pym knew what was to be 
done. In the period of adjournment between 
twelve and one, Lady Carlisle sent her friend word 
of what was coming, and prepared him to act with 
deliberation and dignity. At one, the House re- 
assembled, and thotgh the five members had re- 
ceived an intimation from Lord Essex to absent 
themselves, they returned with the rest, and the 
Speaker ordered their presence to benoted. It 
was then argued, Should they absent them- 
selves? Pym, Holles, and Hampden, were for 
going. They felt their own worth at this junc- 
ture, and saw no good in perha)s losing their 
lives for the mere show of independence. Hazel- 


rigge and Strode were for staying; avd Pym 
was unable to give any very distinct reason for 
his urgency against them, not wishing to com- 
promise Lady Carlisle, and not able to speak 


lainly without doing so. The question was 
eing debated with great earnestness, when, 
breathless with clambering over roof -tops, 
rushed in Captain Hercule Langres, friend 
of Nathaniel Fiennes, with the news that the 
king, at the head of some five or six hundred 
armed men, was close at the doors of the House, 
coming to seize the members with his own hand. 
There was no time now, for deliberation. The 
members rose, and, dragging with them Strode 
by main force, escaped, just as a loud knocking 
was heard, and the king’s voice, charging tie 
others not to enter on their lives, rose high 
above the din. The members had not got to 
the water hen the king was passing by their 
vacant places. 

With a stern countenance and a darkening 
brow, Charles walked straight up the House, 
where never a king had been before, but one— 
Henry the Eighth. The Speaker kept his 
chair by order of the House, his mace lying 
before him. The members rose, uncovered, and 
bowed, as Charles, with something less than bis 
usual kingly grace, strode heavily up the House, 
also uncovered, and bowing to the right and the 
left, as the lines of pale and sullen faces met his 
eye. Behind him, the door was held by Captain 
Hide, with his sheathed sword raised upright in 
his hand, while a multitude of riotous “swash 
bucklers,” armed with pistols and swords, 
pressed densely behind him, waiting but the 





word which should slip them like beasts of prey 
upon the defiant House. Charles walked up to 
the chair where sat Lenthal, the Speaker. “ Mr. 
Speaker,” said the king, “ I must make bold to 
take your chair.” 

Mr. Speaker Lenthal bowed and stepped 
aside; but even Charles the First, in his rashest 
moment, did not venture to sit down in the 
chair of the King of the Commons, and in the 
face of the Commons. The ouly person in all 
the assembly who was silting, was impassive 
young Mr. Rushworth, taking notes at the 
clerks’ table, as the king’s slow voice and hesi- 
tating words broke the sullen and awful silence. 
Young Mr. Rushworth’s notes are still preserved, 
with the king’s corrections and erasures; and 
Mr. Forster gives them in a foot-note, exactly 
as they are, with Charles’s broad lines across 
whole passages, and careful emendations of 
sundry words which, on reviewal, seemed, even 
to him, too strong. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Charles, “I am sorry for this 
occasion of coming unto you. Yesterday I sent a 
serjeant-at-armsgipon a very important occasion, to 
apprehend some that, by my command, were accused 
of high treason: whereunto I did expect obedience 
and not a message. And I must declare unto you 
here, that albeit no king that ever was in England 
shall be more careful of your privileges, to maintain 
them to the uttermost of his power, than I shall be, 
yet you must know that in cases of treason no per- 
son hath a privilege. And, therefore, I am come to 
know if any of those persons that were accused are 
here.” 

Then he paused; and casting his eyes upon all 
the members in the House, said, “I do not see any 
of them. I think I would know them. 

“ For I must tell you, gentlemen,” he resumed 
after another pause, “that so long as those persons 
that I have accused (for no slight crime, but for 
treason) are here, I cannot expect that this House 
will be in the right way that I do heartily wish it. 
Therefore, I am come to tell you that I must have 
them, wheresoever I find them.” 

Then again he hesitated, stopped, and called 
out, ‘Is Mr. Pym here?” ‘To which nobody gave 
answer. 


He then asked for Mr. Holles, but still no one 
spoke; when he turned to poor Mr. Speaker 
Lenthal and pressed the question upon him. 
But Mr. Speaker, kneeling down, “did very 
wisely desire his Majesty to pardon him, saying 
that he could neither see nor speak but by com- 
mand of the House ; to which the king answered: 
‘Well, well! ’tis no matter. I think my eyes 
are as good as another’s.’ And then he looked 
round about the House a pretty while, to see if 
he could espie any of them.” But the blow had 
glanced aside, and the intended victims were 
now safe. 

Mr. Forster speaks for us again: 

After that long pause (described by D’Ewes), 
the dreadful silence, as one member called it, Charles 
spoke again te the crowd of mute and sullen faces. 
The complete failure of his scheme was now accom- 
plished, and all its possible consequences, all the sus- 
picions and retaliations to which it had laid him 
open, aj/pear to have rushed upon his mind. “ Well, 
since I see all my birds are flown, I do expect from 
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you that you will send them unto me as soon as they 
return hither. But, I assure you, on the word of a 
king, I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a legal and fair way, for I never 
meant any other. And now, since I see I cannot do 
what I came for, I think this no unfit occasion to re- 
peat what I have said formerly, that whatsoever I 
have done in favour, and to the good of my subjects, 
I do mean to maintain it, I will trouble you no more, 
but tell you I do expect, as soon as they come to the 
House, you will send them to me; otherwise I must 
take my own course to find them.” To that closing 
sentence, the note left by Sir Ralph Verney makes a 
not unimportant addition, which, however, appears 
nowhere in Rushworth’s report: “ For their treason 
was foul, and such an one as they would all thank 
him to discover.” If altered, it was an escape of angry 
assertion from amid forced and laboured apologies, 
and so far would agree with what D’Ewes observed 
of his change of manner at the time: “ After he had 
ended his speech, he went out of the House in a more 
discontented and angry passion than he came in, 
going out again between myself and the south end 
of the clerks’ table, and the Prince Elector after him.” 
But he did not leave as he had entered, in silence. 
Low mutterings of fierce discontent_ broke out as he 
passed along, and “many members ‘cried out aloud, 
so as he might hear them, Privilege! Privilege /” 
With these words, ominous of ill, ringing in his ear, 
he repassed to his palace through the lane, again 
formed, of his armed adherents, and amid audible 
shouts of as evil augury from desperadoes disap- 
pointed of their prey. Eagerly in that lobby had 
the word been waited for which must have been the 
prelude to a terrible scene. Lady Carlisle alone had 
prevented it. 

That a of storm, and tumult, and mad- 
ness, Charles put forth a proclamation com- 
manding all the ports to be closed against the 
accused, if so be that they should attempt to 
leave the kingdom; and the next day he went 
into the City to findthem. He had some friends 
yet at Guildhall, and royalty had still something 
of its old awful power in the sight of the people ; 
but the awakening sense of danger and of | liberty 


was greater than either private friendship or old 


tradition. The people pressed round his coach, 
crying, “ Privilege of Parliament! Privilege of 
Parliament!” and one citizen, bolder, perhaps 
more fanatic, than the rest, flung a paper 
in at the window, whereon was written, “To 
your tents, O Israel!” (He expiated his 
offence at the next sessions.) The sheriffs and 
officers received the king at Guildhall with de- 
corum and respect, but through all this pleasant 
external form, which it was neither wise nor 
right to fling aside, the king was made bitterly 
conscious that his power was gone, like Sam- 
son’s, and gone for ever. He made a gracious 
speech, and invited himself to dine with Sheriff 

rrett, no particular friend of his; but on his 
return he was still assailed with, “ Privilege of 
Parliament! Privilege of Parliament !’—a few 
feeble voices answering at intervals, “ God bless 
the King!” All was substantially lost; “he 
had thrown and lost the stake,” attempted twice, 
and twice failed. 

In spite of this lesson, so hardly given, his 
first act on his return to Whitehall was to draw 
up a proclamation, which was to have been pub- 





lished next day, accusing afresh of high treason, 
and other misdemeanours pointing scaffoldward, 
the five members already under ban. All sorts 
of flying rumours filled the citizens with alarm 
and dread; and the extreme of agitation and 
confusion prevailed everywhere. Reports got 
abroad, of an intended attack by Charles’s meu, 
when citizens were to be slaughtered without 
mercy, and the town fired. The Commons as- 
sembled, armed, and with closed doors ; then ad. 
journed to the 11th, meanwhile appointing a 
committee to sit in Guildhall because of the 
greater freedom and security to be had in the 
City than at Westminster. The next day, the 
6th of January, the committee voted it a breach 
of ‘privilege to arrest the five members, and by 
that night the whole City was under arms. On 
the 7th, the committee took evidence of the 
attempt; and, as the result of their inquiry, in- 
vited the accused five members to come among 
them again on Monday; which defiance of his 
authority so exasperated. the king, that he sent 
them word he intended to pay them (the com- 
oe a visit. Whereupon they intimated 
their dutiful readiness to receive him with all 
due honour, by ordering the full attendance of 
their train bands and guards. It was a dignified 
and polite manner of reply, and “of course no- 
thing more was heard of a visit from the king.” 
This was on the 8th, and on the same day 
Charles put forth a fresh proclamation, com- 
manding the magistrates to seize and convey 
the five members to the Tower. An hour after 
publication, the committee had pronounced the 
roclamation “false, scandalous, and illegal.” 
he game was coming too close now for many 
courtesies to be possible, and it was time to 
strike out, if men would strike for any good. 
On the 9th, which was Sunday, London was 
filled with crowds of stout Buckinghamshire 
yeoman gentlemen, who had ridden up to defend 
their glorious representative, John Hampden. 
Strangers grasped each other’s hands in the 
streets, like loving brothers; forms of society 
and conventional rules were flung aside ; and 
men spoke out in the fulness of their hearts, as 
if each speaker were a prophet and each listener 
a hero. Church, chapel, and tabernacle, over- 
flowed with eager multitudes, drinking in the 
brave words that exhorted to godliness and 
freedom, and the steadfast standing by the 
truth; while such a crowd as had not gathered 
together since Strafford’s execution, surrounded 
Whitehall, ready to defend Pym. On ary 
the 10th, the committee, sitting in Grocers’ Hall, 
could scarce get to their seats for the throng of 
loving citizens that pressed around them ; and 
all men knew that the crisis was at hand. The 
five members, answering to invitation, joined 
the committee, when it was agreed that the 
House would make preparations for reassem- 
bling at Westminster to-morrow, according to 
the date of their adjournment, carrying back 
with them the accused in triumph. : 
Before four o’clock that afternoon, the king 
fled from Whitehall. He expected soon to return 
to it, the unopposed master of his dominions; 
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but he returned to it, seven years later, the 
arraigned prisoner of his people. On the fol- 
lowing day, the five members were placed in 
triumph on their “thrones” in Westminster ; 
and all London throbbed with stern, strong, 
manly joy at the great and long deliverance 
begun f r the English race. 

ery sad and very instructive is the lesson 
which Mr. Forster has given to the world in this 
beautiful “page of history rewritten” of his. 
Sad is the spectacle of craft and shiftiness, 
wherever found. But, kings must needs suffer, 
sometimes, like meaner men, for the faults which, 
like meaner men, they commit against humanity 
andthe right. Had Charles the First been faith- 
ful to his word, prompt and honest, he never 
would have lived in history, or the Church ser- 
vice, as Charles the Royal Martyr, who gave us 
Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell; plotting, false, 
and shifty, he built the scaffold for himself, 
and by his own unfaithful deeds and arbitrary 
attempts sharpened the executioner’s axe for his 
neck. 

The production of this book of Mr. Forster’s— 
a book, with all its care, research, earnest- 
ness, and power, condensed within the compass 
of fewer than four hundred pages—is a great 
national service. And it is especially desirable 
that its teachings should be taken to heart at 
this time. In England, as in America (though 
to a less extent), there is a disposition observable 
on the part of numbers of good men, to hold 
themselves aloof from public affairs, and to re- 
sent the short-comings and littlenesses of party, 
by turning from them with a sullen indifference. 
Let all who are thus disposed learn from Mr. 
Forster’s book to remember the immense im- 

rtance of a free Parliament, the gallant struggle 

y which that Freedom was won for England, 
and the responsibility that lies on all of us to 
cherish it dearly. On the other hand, it is 
possible that even some Members in the list of 
the existing House may study Mr. Forster with 
advantage, as leading them to a comparison of 
themselves with their greatest predecessors, and 
to the inquiry whether they are at all conscious 
of any falling off in public spirit. 

Throughout his manful and remarkable pages 
Mr. Forster is necessarily in collision with 
Clarendon, That is not Mr. Forster’s fault. 
The history of the memorable time in question 
has been misrepresented by a partial advocate ; 
the evidence is now to hand; the judge must 
point out the advocate’s fallacies, ol must state 
the evidence to the jury as it really is. 

One final consideration, of a pleasant and 
gentle nature, is presented to us by this splendid 
piece of history. Those staunch gentlemen who 
were so true to the king and so touchingly 
faithful to a fallen cause, have a rightful hold on 
our respect, howsoever we differ from them. We 
may. reasonably infer from these discoveries 
made by Mr. Forster, that they supposed the 
cause to be much better than it really was. 
What Clarendon misstated for posterity, he is 
likely to have misstated for his own time; and 
What the king confided to the desperate men 





about Whitehall, and failed in, he is not likely 
to have confided to men with a straighter in- 
stinct of truth and a plainer sense of honour. 





® MAY. 
Wurst troublous blow the southern April winds, 
And swallows cross the shining Eastern seas 
Thro’ the clear dawn, and half the setting stars 
Gleam in the West in clustrous companies, 


Thou, with the moon, a sickle gold and wan, 

Thy sweet head garlanded with violet, 
Appearest, in the meadows of the sun, 

Thy locks with Spring rains and fresh odours wet. 


Rich glories break upon the villages, 
The netted honeysuckled gables bloom, 

The cocks crow shrill and cheerful, the white lambs 
Run to the brook within the elm-tree’s gloom. 


The pastures laugh ; the sky above the oaks 

Is roofed with dripping clouds and spaces blue, 
The butterfly, all jewelled with the rain, 

Shines, on the ivy leaves, amid the dew. 


Blithe apparition, whilst the hedges teem 
With sun-like cowslips, and the fields are white 
With myriad daisies, and the weedy lakes 
Unbosom all their lilies to the light; 


Whilst yet the heifer, smelling of the meads, 
Feeds in her mother’s shadow; and the deer 

Troop from the tangled lowlands of the North 
To pasture in the hilly atmosphere ; 


Give me to wander through the flowering fields 
Or heaths forlorn, or by rivers slow, 

Bedded with yellow sand and pebbles rare, 
And mossy stones above the current’s flow ; 


Where I may catch thy breath, delightful May, 
Blowing upon my forehead; and the breeze 
Steal from the meadows, and the pleasant farms 

Sweet scents of hay and rural barmonies. 


Season of hope, thou blessed Pentecost 

Of heart and nature, when the summer fires 
Again at sunset flame along the West, 

And birds pipe cheerful, in the forest choirs, 


Companion of the plant-conceiving sun, 
Whilst Spring cold tempers all thy Summer 
charm, 
Thou turnest from thy brother, April, and rain’st 
flowers 
Over the white round of thy naked arm. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


So much of my travelling is done on foot, 
that if I cherished betting propensities, I shoud 
probably be found registered in sporting news- 
papers, under some such title as the Elastic 
Novice, challenging all eleven-stone mankind to 
competition in walking. My last special feat was 
turning out of bed at two, after a hard day, pe- 
destrian and otherwise, and walking thirty miles 
ito the country to breakfast. The road was so 
lonely in the night, that I fell asleep to the mo- 
notonous sound of my own feet, doing their re- 
gular four miles an hour. Mile after mile I 
walked, without the slightest sense of exertion, 
dozing heavily and dreaming constantly. It 
was only when I made a stumble like a drunken 
man, or struck out into the road to avoid a 
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horseman close upon me on the path—who had 
no existence—that I came to myself and looked 
about. The day broke mistily (it was autumn 
time), and I could not disembarrass myself of 
the idea that I had to climb those heiglts and 
banks of cloud, and that there was an Alpine Con- 
vent somewhere behind the sun, where I was 
going to breakfast. This sleepy notion was so 
much stronger than such substantial objects as 
villages and haystacks, that, after the sun was 
up and bright, and when I was sufficiently awake 
to have a sense of pleasure in the prospect, I still 
occasionally caught myself looking about for 
wooden arms to point the right trackupthe moun- 
tain, and wondering there was no snow yet. It is 
a curiosity of broken — that I made immense 
quantities of verses on that pedestrian occasion 
(of course I never make any when I am in my 
right senses), and that I spoke a certain lan- 

uage once pretty familiar to me, but which I 
~ nearly forgotten from disuse, with fluency. 
Of both these phenomena I have such frequent 
experience in the state between sleeping and 
waking, that I sometimes argue with myself 
that I know I cannot be awake, for, if I were, I 
should not be half so ready. The readiness is 


not imaginary, because I can often recal long 
strings of the verses, and many turns of the 
fluent speech, after I am broad awake. 

My walking is of two kinds; one, straight on 
end to a definite goal at a round pace; one, ob- 


— loitering, and purely vagabond. In the 


atter state, no gipsy on earth is a greater vaga- 
bond than myself; it is so natural to me and 
strong with me, that I think I must be the de- 
scendant, at no great distance, of some irre- 
claimable tramp. 

One of the pleasantest things I have lately 
met with, in a vagabond course of shy metro- 
politan neighbourhoods and small shops, is the 
fancy of a humble artist as exemplified in two 
portraits representing Mr. Thomas Sayers, of 
Great Britain, and Mr. John Heenan, of the 
United States of America. These illustrious 
men are highly coloured, in fighting trim, and 
fighting attitude. To suggest the pastoral and 
meditative nature of their peaceful calling, Mr. 
Heenan is represented on emerald sward, with 
primroses and other modest flowers springing 
up under the heels of his half-boots; while Mr. 
Sayers is impelled to the administration of his 
favourite blow, the Auctioneer, by the silent 
eloquence of a village church. The humble 
homes of England, with their domestic virtues 
and honeysuckle porches, urge both heroes to 
go in von win; and the lark and other singing- 
birds are observable in the upper air, ecstatic- 
ally carolling their thanks to Heaven for a fight. 
On the whole, the associations entwined with 
the pugilistie art by this artist are much in the 
manner of Izaak Walton. 

But, it is with the lower animals of back 
streets and by-ways that my present purpose 
rests. For human notes, we may return to such 
neighbourhoods when leisure and inclination 
serve. 

Nothing in shy neighbourhoods perplexes my 





mind more, than the bad company birds keep, 
Foreign birds often get into good society, but 
British birds are inseparable from low asso. 
ciates. There is a whole street of them in 
Saint Giles’s; and I always find them in poor 
and immoral neighbourhoods, convenient to the 
public-house andthe pawnbroker’s. They seem 
to lead people into drinking, and even the man 
who makes their cages usually gets into a 
chronic state of black eye. Why is this? Also, 
they will do things for people in short-skirted 
velveteen coats with bone buttons, or in sleeved 
waistcoats and fur caps, which they cannot be 
persuaded by the respectable orders of society 
to undertake. Ina dirty court in Spitalfields, 
once, I found a goldfinch drawing his own 
water, and drawing as much of it as if he 
were in a consuming fever. That goldfinch 
lived at a bird-shop, and offered, in writing, to 
barter himself against old clothes, empty bottles, 
or even kitchen-stuff. Surely a low thing anda 
depraved taste in any finch! I bought that 
go dfinch for money. He was sent home, and 
ung upon a nail over against my table. He 
lived outside a counterfeit dwelling-house, sup- 
posed (as I argued) to be a dyer’s; otherwise it 
would have been impossible to account for his 
perch sticking out of the garret window. From 
the time of his appearance in my room, either 
he left off being thirsty—which was not in the 
bond—or he could not make up his mind to 
hear his little bucket drop back into his well 
when he let it go: a shock which in the best of 
times had made him tremble, He drew mo 
water but by stealth and under the cloak of 
night. After an interval of futile and at length 
hopeless expectation, the merchant who had 
educated him was appealed to. ‘The merchant 
was a bow-legged character, with a flat and 
cushiony nose, like the last new strawberry. He 
wore a fur cap, and shorts, and was of the vel- 
veteen race, velveteeny. He sent word that he 
would “look round.” He looked round, a 
peared in the doorway of the room, and slightly 
cocked up his evil eye at the goldfinch. Instantly, 
a raging thirst beset that bird ; when it was ap- 
peased, he still drew several unnecessary buckets 
of water; and finally, leaped about his perch 
and sharpened his bill, as if he had been to the 
nearest wine-vaults and got drunk. 

Donkeys again. I know shy neighbourhoods 
where the Donkey goes in at the street door, 
and appears to live up-stairs, for I have examined 
the back yard from over the palings, and have 
been unable to make him out. Gentility, n0- 
bility, Royalty, would appeal to that donkey in 
vain to do what he does for a costermonger. Fee 
him with oats at the highest price, put an infant 
— and princess in a pair of panniers on his 

ack, adjust his delicate trappings to a nicely, 
take him to the softest slopes at Windsor, aud 
try what pace you can get out of him. Then, 
starve him, harness him anyhow to a truck with 
a flat tray on it, and see him bowl from White- 
chapel to Bayswater. There appears to be 0 
particular private understanding between bi 
and donkeys, in a state of nature: but in the sly 
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neighbourhood state you shall see them always 
in the same hands, and always developing their 
very best energies for the very worst company. 
T have known a donkey—by sight ; we were not 
ou speaking terms—who lived over on the 
Surrey side of London-bridge, among the fast- 
nesses of Jacob’s Island and Dockhead. It was 
the habit of that animal, when his services were 
not in immediate requisition, to go out alone, 
idling. I have met him, a mile from his place of 
residence, loitering about the streets; and the 
expression of his countenance at such times was 
most degraded. He was attached to the esta- 
blishment of an elderly lady who sold peri- 
winkles, and he used to stand on Saturday 
nights with a cartful of those delicacies outside 
a gin-shop, pricking up his ears when a cus- 
tomer came to the cart, and too evidently deri- 
ving satisfaction from the knowledge that they 
got bad measure. His mistress was sometimes 
overtaken by inebriety. The last time I ever 
saw him (about five years ago) he was in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, caused by this failing. 
Having been left alone with the cart of peri- 
winkles, and forgotten, he went off idling. He 
prowled among his usual low haunts for some 
time, gratifying his depraved taste, until, not 
taking the cart into his calculations, he endea- 
voured to turn up a narrow alley, and became 
greatly involved. He was taken into custody 
y the police, and, the Green Yard of the dis- 
trict being near at hand, was backed into that 
place of durance. At that crisis, I encoun- 


tered him; the stubborn sense he evinced of 
being—not to compromise the expression—a 
blackguard, I never saw exceeded in the human 


subject. A flaring candle in a paper shade, 
stuck in among his periwinkles, showed him, 
with his ragged harness broken and his cart ex- 
tensively shattered, twitching his mouth and 
shaking his hanging head, a picture of disgrace 
and ohduracy. I have seen boys being taken to 
station-houses, who were as like him as his own 
brother. 

The dogs of shy neighbourhoods, I observe to 
avoid play, and to be conscious of poverty. They 
avoid work too, if they can, of course; that 
is in the nature of all animals. I have the plea- 
sure to know a dog in a back street in the neigh- 
bourhood of Walworth, who has greatly distin- 
guished himself in the minor drama, and who 
takes his portrait with him when he makes an 
engagement, for the illustration of the play-bill. 
His portrait (which is not at all like him) repre- 
sents him in the act of dragging to the earth a 
recreant Indian, who is supposed to have toma- 
hawked, or essayed to ro British officer. 
The design is pure poetry, for there is no such 
iece, and no such incident. 
He is a dog of the Newfoundland breed, for 
whose honesty I would be bail to any amount ; 
but whose intellectual’ qualities in association 
with dramatic fiction, I cannot rate high. In- 
deed, he is too honest for the profession he has 
entered. Being at a town in Yorkshire last 
summer, and seeing him posted in the bill of 
the night, I attended the performance. His 





first scene was eminently successful; but, as it 
occupied a second in its representation (and five 
lines in the bill), it scarcely afforded ground for 
a cool and deliberate judgment of his powers. 
He had merely to bark, run on, and jump through 
an inn window after a comic fugitive. The next 
scene of importance to the fable was a little 
marred in its interest by his over-anxiety : foras- 
much as while his master (a belated soldier in a 
den of robbers on a tempestuous night) was 
feelingly lamenting the absence of his faithful 
dog, and laying great stress on the fact that he 
was thirty leagues away, the faithful dog was 
barking furiously in the prompter’s box, and 
clearly choking himself against his collar. But it 
was in his greatest scene of all, that his honesty 
got the better of him. He had to enter a dense 
and trackless forest, on the trail of the murderer, 
and there to fly at the murderer when he found 
him resting at the foot. of a tree, with his victim 
bound ready for slaughter. It was a hot night, 
and he came into the forest from an altogether 
unexpected direction, in the sweetest temper, at 
a very deliberate trot, not in the least excited ; 
trotted to the foot-lights with his tongue out; and 
there sat down, panting, and amiably surveying 
the audience, with his tail beating on the boards, 
like a Dutch clock. Meanwhile the murderer, 
impatient to receive his doom, was audibly call- 
ing to him “Co-o-ome here!” while the victim, 
struggling with his bonds, assailed him with the 
most injurious expressions. It happened through 
these means, that when he was in course of time 
persuaded to trot up and rend the murderer limb 
from limb, he made it (for dramatic purposes) a 
little*too obvious that he worked out that awful 
retribution by licking butier off his blood- 
stained hands. 

In a shy street behind Long-acre, two honest 
dogs live, who perform in Punch’s shows, I may 
venture to say that I am on terms of intimacy 
with both, and that I never saw either guilty of 
the falsehood of failing to look down at the man 
inside the show, during the whole performance. 
The difficulty other dogs have in satisfying their 
minds about these dogs, appears to be never over- 
come by time. The same dogs must encounter 
them over and over again, as they trudge along in 
their off-minutes behind the legs of the show and 
beside the drum; but all dogs seem to suspect 
their frills and jackets, and to sniff at them as if 
they thought * articles of personal adorn- 
ment, an eruption—a something in the nature 
of mange, perhaps. From this Covent-garden 
window of mine I noticed a country dog, only 
the other day, who had come up to Covent- 
garden Market under a cart, and had broken his 
cord, an end of which he still trailed along with 
him. He loitered about the corners of the four 
streets commanded by my window; and bad 
London dogs came up, and told him lies that 
he didn’t believe ; and worse London dogs came 
up, and made proposals to him to go and steal 
in the market, which his slenioion rejected ; 
and the ways of the town confused him, and he 
crept aside and lay down in a doorway. He 
had scarcely got a wink of sleep, when up comes 
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Punch with Toby. He was darting to Toby 
for consolation and advice, when he saw the 
frill, and stopped in the middle of the street, ap- 
palled. The show was pitched, Toby retired be- 
hind the drapery, the audience formed, the drum 
and pipes struck up. My country dog remained 
immovable, intently staring at these strange ap- 
pearances, until Toby opened the drama by ap- 
pearing on his ledge, and to him entered Punch, 
who put a tobacco-pipe into Toby’s mouth. At 
this spectacle, the country dog threw up his head, 
gave one terrible howl, and fled due west. 

We talk of men keeping dogs, but we might 
often talk more expressively of dogs keeping men. 
I know a bulldog in a shy corner of Hammersmith 
who keepsaman. He keeps him up a yard, and 
makes him go to public-houses and lay wagers 
on him, and obliges him to lean against posts 
and look at him, and forces him to neglect work 
for him, and keeps him under rigid coercion. I 
once knew a fancy terrier that kept a gentle- 
man—a gentleman who had been brought up at 
Oxford, too. The dog kept the gentleman en- 
tirely for his glorification, and the gentleman 
never talked about anything but tie terrier. 
This, however, was not in a shy neighbourhood, 
and is a digression consequently. 

There are a great many dogs in shy neigh- 
bourhoods, who keep boys. I have my eye on 
a mongrel in Somers-town who keeps three 
boys. He feigns that he can bring down spar- 
rows, and unburrow rats (he can do neither), 
and he takes the boys out on sporting pretences 
into all sorts of suburban fields. He has like- 
wise made them believe that he possesses some 
mysterious knowledge of the art of fishing, and 
they consider themselves incompletely equipped 
for the Hampstead ponds, with a pickle-jar and 
a wide-mouthed bottle, unless he is with them 
and barking tremendously. There is a dog re- 
siding in the Borough of Southwark who keeps 
a blind man. He may be seen, most days, in Ox- 
ford-street, hauling the blind man away on expe- 
ditions wholly uncontemplated by, and unintel- 
ligible to, the man: wholly of the dog’s concep- 
tion and execution. Contrariwise, when tht man 
has projects, the dog will sit down in a crowded 
thoroughfare and meditate. I saw him yester- 
day, wearing the mouey-tray like an easy collar 
instead of offering it to the public, taking the 
man noes his will, on the invitation of a dis- 
reputable cur, apparently to visit a dog at 
Harrow—he was so intent on that direction. 
The north wall of Burlington House Gardens, 
between the Arcade and the Albany, offers a shy 
spot for appointments among blind men at about 
two or three o’clock in the afternoon. They 
sit (very uncomfortably) on a sloping board 
there, and compare notes. Their dogs may 
always be observed at the same time, openly 
disparaging the men they keep, to one another, 
and settling where they shall respectively take 
their men when they begin to move again. At 
a small butcher’s, in a shy neighbourhood (there 
is no reason for suppressing the name ; it is by 
Notting-hill, and gives upon the district called 
the Potteries), I know a shaggy black and white 





dog who keeps a drover. He is a dog of an 
easy disposition, and too frequently allows this 
drover to get drunk. On these occasions, it is 
the dog’s custom to sit outside the public-house, 
keeping his eye on a few sheep, and thinking. 
I have seen him with six sheep, plainly casting- 
up in his mind how many he began with when 
he left the market, and at what places he has left 
the rest. I have seen him perplexed by not 
being able to account to himself for certain par- 
ticular sheep. A light has gradually broken on 
him, he has remembered at what butcher’s he left 
them, and in a burst of grave satisfaction has 
caught a fly off his nose, and shown himself 
much relieved. If I could at any time have 
doubted the fact that it was he who kept the 
drover, and not the drover who kept him, it 
would have been abundantly proved by his way 
of taking undivided charge of the six sheep, 
when the drover came out besmeared with red 
ochre and beer, and gave him wrong directions, 
which he calmly disregarded. He has taken the 
sheep entirely into his own hands, has merely 
remarked with respectful firmness, “That in- 
struction would place them under an omnibus; 
you had better confine your attention to your- 
self—you will want it all;” and has driven his 
charge away, with an intelligence of ears and 
tail, and a knowledge of business, that has left 
his lout of a man very, very far behind. 

As the dogs of shy neighbourhoods usually 
betray a slinking consciousness of being in poor 
circumstances—for the most part manifested in an 
aspect of anxiety, an awkwardness in their play, 
and a misgiving that somebody is going to har- 
ness them to something, to pick up a living—so 
the cats of shy neighbourhoods exhibit a strong 
tendency to relapse into barbarism. Not ouly 
are they made selfishly ferocious by ruminating 
on the surplus population around them, and on 
the densely crowded state of all the avenues to 
cat’s meat; not only is there a moral and _poli- 
tico-economical haggardness in them, traceable 
to these reflections; but they evince a physical 
deterioration. ‘Their linen is not clean, and is 
wretchedly got up; their black turns rusty, like 
old mourning ; they wear very indifferent fur ; 
and take to the shabbiest cotton velvet, instead 
of silk velvet. I am on terms of recognition with 
several small streets of cats, about the Obelisk 
in Saint George’s Fields, and also in the vicinity 
of Clerkenwell-green, and also in the back set- 
tlements of Drury-lane. In appearance, they 
are very like the women among whom they 
live. They seem to turn out of their unwhole- 
some beds into the street, without any prepara- 
tion. They leave their young families to stagger 
about the gutters, unassisted, while they frouzily 
quarrel and swear and scratch and spit, at street 
corners. In particular, I remark that when they 
are about to increase their families (an event of 
frequent recurrence) the resemblance is strongly 
expressed in a certain dusty dowdiness, down- 
at-heel self-neglect, and general giving up of 
things. I cannot honestly report that I have 
ever seen a feline matron of this class washwg 
her face when in an interesting condition. 
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Not to prolong these notes of uncommercial 
travel among ha lower animals of shy neighbour- 
hoods, by dwelling at length upon the: exaspe- 
rated moodiness of the tom-cats, and their re- 
semblance in many respects to a man and a 
brother, I will come to a close with a word on 
the fowls of the same localities. 

That anything born of an egg and invested 
with wings, should have got to the pass that it 
hops contentedly down a ladder into a cellar, 
and calls ¢ha¢ going home, is a circumstance 
so amazing as to leave one nothing more in this 
connexion to wonder at. Otherwise I might 
wonder at the completeness with which these 
fowls have become separated from all the birds 
of the air—have taken to grovelling in bricks 
and mortar and mud—have forgotten all about 
live trees, and make roosting-places of shop- 
boards, barrows, oyster-tubs, bulk-heads, and 
door-scrapers. I wonder at nothing concerning 
them, and take them as they are. I accept as 
products of Nature and things of course, a re- 
duced Bantam family of my acquaintance in the 
Hackney-road, who are incessantly at the pawn- 
broker’s. I cannot say that they enjoy them- 
selves, for they are of a melancholy tempera- 
ment; but what enjoyment they are capable of, 
they derive from crowding together in the pawn- 

roker’s side-entry. Here, they are always to be 
found in a feeble flutter, as if they were newly 
come down in the world, and were afraid of 
being identified. I know a low fellow, originally 
of a good family from Dorking, who takes his 
whole establishment of wives, in single file, in at 
the door of the Jug Department of a disorderly 
tavern near the Haymarket, manceuvres them 
among the company’s legs, emerges with them 
at the Bottle Entrance, and so passes his life : 
seldom, in the season, going to bed before 
two in the morning. Over Waterloo-bridge, 
there is a shabby old speckled couple (they be- 
long to the wooden French-bedstead, washing- 
stand, and towel-horse- making trade), who 
are always trying to get in at the door of a 
chapel. Whether the old lady, under a delu- 
sion reminding one of Mrs. Southcott, has an 
idea of entrusting an egg to that particular 
denomination, or merely understands that she 
has no business in the building, and is con- 
sequently frantic to enter it, I cannot determine ; 
but she is constantly endeavouring to undermine 
the principal door: while her partner, who is in- 
firm upon his legs, walks up and down, en- 
couraging her and defying the Universe. But 
the family I have been best acquainted with, since 
the removal from this trying sphere of a Chinese 
circle at Brentford, reside in the densest part of 
Bethnal-green, Their abstraction from the ob- 
jects among which they live, or rather their con- 
viction that those objects have all come into 
existence in express subservience to fowls, has 
so enchanted me, that I have made them the 
subject of many journeys at divers hours. After 
careful observation of the two lords and the ten 
ladies of whom this family consists, 1 have come 
to the conclusion that their opinions are repre- 
sented by the leading lord and leading lady: the 





latter, as I judge, an aged nen afflicted 
with a paucity of feather and visibility of quill, 
that gives her the appearance of a bundle of 
office pens. When a railway goods-van that 
would crush an elephant comes round the corner, 
tearing over these fowls, they emerge unharmed 
from under the horses, perfectly satisfied that 
the whole rush was a passing property in the air, 
which may have left something to eat behind it. 
They look upon old shoes, wrecks of kettles and 
saucepans, and fragments of bonnets, as a kind 
of meteoric discharge, for fowls to peck at. Peg- 
tops and hoops they account, I think, as a sort 
of hail ; shuttlecocks, as rain, or dew. Gaslight 
comes quite as natural to them as any other 
light ; and I have more than a suspicion that, in 
the minds of the two lords, the early public- 
house at the corner has superseded the sun. 
I have established it as a certain fact, that they 
always begin to crow when the public-house 
shutters begin to be taken down, and that they 
salute the potboy, the instant he appears to 
perform that duty, as if he were Phebus in 
person. . : 





MASTER AND MAN. 


I. 

As I glide over the hilly landscape, blurred 
with smoke, of Lancashire, it is wonderful 
to think how little London knows about 
these forests of chimneys; these hundred-win- 
dowed mills; this vast district, where there 
is no silent solitude; for the burr of working 
wheels and cranks, following the traveller over 
hill and valley, never deserts his ear during a 
single minute. Dry figures and descriptions of 
machinery have travelled hence all the world 
over. Vast are the blue-books about cotton 
supply. But I ami to do without tables. The 
law of supply and demand is not to fall under 
my critical eye. It is my simple business to 
keep my eyes wide open. 

T taper the point of my pencil hopefully, as 
I sweep along the iron high road, to which 
every cotton-spinner owes a liberal gratitude. 
At every little station eager men leap out of the 
train, and hurry towards the mills; at every 
station the hedges are ragged with flakes of 
cotton. Men nod rapidly to one another ; 
jump unceremoniously from the railway-car- 
riage without saying good morning to a 
friend, and hand their tickets to the por- 
ters with their teeth, while they grasp their 
luggage. They have, probably, just half an 
hour to spend in the town they have reached, 
and, during this time, have to make heavy bar- 
gains. It is two o’clock: by six they must be 
a hundred and twenty miles off. Time is too 
valuable to be spent on ceremony; and so 
ceremony is put aside, while the good feeling 
which is at the back of all wholesome ceremony 
is kept in the heart. The black coat does not 
secure reverent eyes. A gentleman, driving 
through Accrington in a gig, asked a factory 
lad the road to Bacup. The lad looked sharply 
at his questioner. He must have value received 
for any information be afforded : 
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** Give me a lift and I’ll show thee,” said the 


ad. 
The gentleman agreed to the bargain, the lad 
climbed into the gig, and, his arms akimbo, 
looked proudly about. Presently he passed a 
factory companion. 

“Why, what art doin’ there?” cried the lad 
in the road. ‘ 

The lad in the gig bobbed his head towards 
the gentleman at his side, and answered : 

* Only showin’ this fellow here t’? Bacup.” 

A great cotton-spinner, who was guiding me 
over his mill, was accosted by one of the opera- 
tives. The man wanted to speak with his em- 
ployer. 

“ In five minutes,” said the employer. 

That'll do,” answered the man, with the air 
of an owner who was granting his slave a respite. 
I shall presently see my independent friend at a 
public meeting, and hear him discuss a state- 
ment of prices. 

“Heh!” cries a Lancashire friend of mine, 
“but there is a sorry time coming for us. We 
are busy now, but wait till trade slackens. Now, 
the men are our rulers, Mills are building in 
all directions; and even as it is, there are not 
enough hands to work all the looms in the great 
weaving sheds we have. Let the operatives 
have a little more power, and remain no better 
affected towards their employers than they are 
at this present time; and, alack! dark days will 
be passed in Lancashire.” 

My early impression as I wander through a 


Lancashire town of cotton-mills for the first. 


time, is, that this off-hand manner of masters 
and men covers enmity. In the great card- 
ing-rooms, and spinning-rooms, in the weaving- 
sheds, and where the “devil” first beats the 
cotton from the bale, the master passes with 
his guests, unheeding the weavers and spin- 
ners; these, unheeding him, or glancing coldly 
—perhaps scornfully—at the party. Both in- 
terests are powerful: each is suspicious of the 
* other. Last year, a certain master of my ac- 
quaintance gave all his hauds—some eleven or 
twelve hundred—a treat. At his sole expense 
this great party was conveyed to Liverpool and 
back, and liberally regaled. The treat had a 
bad effect upon the operatives: they met to 
discuss the reason for the master’s liberality. 
Had he devised some cunning scheme by which 
he might get an advantage at their expense ? 
This suspicion was his sole reward. The treat was 
not repeated in the following year. The omis- 
sion became a grievance, and the master re- 
mains unpopular in his mills. 

There is the other side of the question. 
Masters are sometimes cunning too. They 
sometimes scheme to get more work, for a 
stipulated wage, than is due. They are some- 
times keen framers of arbitrary mill laws. And 
so, when there is work and plenty of it, the 
operatives turn the screw upon the masters, 
and when work is scanty the employers turn 
the screw upon them. ‘The day comes when it 
is advantageous to the master to close the mill. 
The bear is fat, and can live, self-sustaining, 





through a long winter; but woe unto the bears 
that are lean, woe unto the working bears when 
the frost sets in! 

This is sad; but I hope Ralph and Johnny, 
whom I am to meet, when they have “cleaned 
themselves up” some night, after seven, will be 
able to give me some cheerful news. I hope 
Tobias Deloom, Esquire, of the Grange, under 
whose ample roof I am presently to find myself 
(Tobias was Toby, and wore wooden clogs, and 
threw the shuttle when he was twenty, and he 
is now “ inthe habit of buying estates”), I hope 
my host will have stories to tell me of gentle 
things said and done by him to abate the 


hostility of the two great armies that front and 
menace each other, with every change of the 
sky, in the rich north-west of England. 


** We don’t do quite enough for the men from 
whom we get so much,” Mr. Deloom has already 
allowed. And he has given me some experiences 
of his, showing the advantage the master has in 
approaching his operatives on friendly terms. 
He had experienced the evils of a strike some 
years ago. After the men had returned to work 
ie suggested that they should meet him once a 
week. He and they would jointly form a Mutual 
Improvement Society, and they would discuss 
capital and labour questions, The experiment 
redounded to the honour of the operatives. The 
employer was impressed by the great intelligence 
and the “ unadorned eloquence” of the employed. 
“T told Cobden,” said Deloom, “I had a man 
in my employ I would match against him any 
day upon a platform.” 

Is this unadorned eloquence to be devoted to 
the cause of prosperity and order, or to that of 
ruin and disorder? I ask myself the question with 
a certain tremor; for, on all sides, the mills are 
being newly winged, and vast weavers’ sleds, like 
the larger courts of the old Crystal Palace, are 
rismg. I ask myself this question with parti- 
cular emphasis, as I trudge along the black road, 
past miners or colliers who look like Ethiopian 
serenaders in undress, from Burnley to ungquiet 
Padiham. It is pleasant to be clear of Buruley. 
The clatter of its machinery—the cranks, and 
wheels, and greasy piston-rods that are plunging 
and groaning at every window of its wheel-wora, 
uneven streets—have churned my brain. A 
weary trudge up a steep hill, past donkeys 
tugging at loaded coal-carts, and men dragging 
trucks of cotton bales through the dusky 
mud, only leaves me in sight of bricklayers, 
still rearing more red brick mills in the ad- 
joining fields. I look towards the valleys: 
they are bristling with chimneys, thick as the 
barrel of a musical box bristles with tuneful 
spikes. By the sweat of his brow, from six till 
six, doth every man, woman, and child here- 
abouts eat bread. 

As I approach Padiham, Stubborn Fact points 
to a ak domain, where dwells the kind 
master of the district. He is a politician as 
well as an employer. “ He,” cries Stubborn 
Fact, in my ear, “ gossips with an operative 
as familiarly as with a peer. Not many days 
have passed, since he called some of these black 
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colliers from the high road into yonder hail, 
and spent five hours with them. This five hours’ 
friendly talk has prevented yon gates that, down 
a muddy lane, lead to a mine, from being closed.” 

I have promised not to plunge into great, 
vexed questions. I shall not answer Mr. 
Ellis’s query, “ What is competition?” I want 
to feel the human pulse throbbing here: not 
to frame periods about supply and demand. 
Does competition lower wages? I have met 
only two beggars since I have been in these 
parts; and I count already some ten days here. 
But, as I lean over the parapet of the bridge 
that spans the Calder, and see the new mills 
ereeping up the hills from the banks of the 
lively river; as I mark a few very solid mills 
raised by clubs of some six or seven operatives 
each, and then calling to mind the prodigious 
array of carcases I saw some five minutes since 
in a butcher’s shed, it strikes me that here, at 
least, up to this hour, competition has not 
brought beggary and ruin. 

There is a kind of competition, however, from 
which many men foretel a deadly and desolat- 
ing conflict. Bad passions competing against 
bad passions ; tyranny at the weaver’s loom and 
the grinder’s hearth competing against tyranny 
in head offices ; masters’ arrogance competing 
against men’s arrogance ; lock-outs competing 
against operatives’ intimidation, Of bad blood 
warring against bad blood, what good can 
come ? 


Il. 

Tr was a bleak March morning—the wind was 
north and the rain was fine—when I started on 
a journey of three miles, to breakfast with a mill- 
owner, whose mill, I was assured, was a model 
one. I had been disturbed at grey dawn by the 
= of the operatives’ wooden shoes, or clogs. 


Y 


he streets were deserted, save by a few old 
operatives, with grey shawls drawn over their 
threadbare coats, and hats that looked like 
shapeless lumps of coke. These old men stared 
vacantly after me, and muttered. Children 
paused in their play, to have a peep at me; I 
was a stranger within the gates of the town, and 
what could my errand be? Wherefore was I 
on my way to Old Fox’s mili? As I dashed past 
the mill gates, the porter peeped out to see who 
was riding to the master’s house. A broad, 
handsome pebble road, skirted by young lime 
and chesnut trees, destined, if all go well, to 
give grateful shade to Old Fox’s grandchildren, 
winds up the hill to a plain, substantial mansion, 
the windows of which command a view of hills 
thirty miles off, now frosted, at the summit, with 
lingering snow. From the snuggest of breakfast- 
rooms, | peep out of window, where the mills 
lie panting and smoking in the valley. The 
andscape, far as the eye can reach (save where 
the snow crowns of high ranges cap the scene), 
Is scratched with railways, and blotched with 
red mills. Church is stretching out its arms 
to Accrington — Accrington is making over- 
tures to Burnley—Burnley is approaching Black- 
burn. With a calm eye mine host surveys the 
Scene this bleak March morning. It is ten 





o’clock, and I am reading last night’s debate in 
the Commons—a round two hundred miles away 
from St. Stephen’s. The mills below have been 
busy for the last four hours. 

Fox’s mill is a model mill. There are 
architectural pretensions about it. The lodge 
is ornate. The entrance is broad and plea- 
sant. On the left there is a reading-room 
for the hands-—an elegant, cozy apartment. 
But it is not frequented; and sundry observa- 
tions, to the disadvantage of the hands, are 
hereupon made. But I see very human and ac- 
ceptable reasons why the hands—the twelve 
hours’ work done—wander freely hence into the 
free air—to read, or smoke, or take their mug 
of ale, where the humour leads them. In this 
reading-room the hands may not smoke, for in- 
stance. Now mine host, wandering to his mill 
after breakfast, enjoys his cigar. In his evening 
hours, when the blinds are closed, and the Lon- 
don paper is dropped into his hands, he takes 
a cigar again, and it gives zest to his enjoyment. 
I ask him to see that this evening ease is as dear 
to the hands as to himself. Bottom is essential 
an independent personage now-a-days. He will 
read aon he is free to quaff his “ humming 
ale,” to blow his cloud, and speak freely of men 
and things of the neighbourhood. I prefer read- 
ing my own rumpled copy of Rabelais, or my 
shilling edition of Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, in the humble little apartment where 
I keep my handful of books, to sitting under 
the majestic dome of the British Museum before 
the finest editions of the above two authors. In 
the same way, Bottom prefers to thumb the Lan- 
cashire Thunderblast in the chimney corner of 
his little home; when he has taken his pipe from 
the cupboard, and his wife has found A7s ’bacco- 
box. He prefers this, to the ornate little reading- 
room at the mill. Iam sure that I am the last 
man in the world to blame him for the preference. 

If philanthropists would believe that men who 
have worked hard for twelve hours cannot be 
brought to understand that it is their bounden 
duty to proceed direct from their work to hear 
Figgins on the Pilgrim’s Progress, Higgins on 
the Bards of Scotland, Stiggins on the Micro- 
scope, and Biggins on a drop of water, they 
would be much more es members of so- 
ciety than they are now. The Reverend Job 
Cockcrow bewails the empty lecture-room 
when his venerable friend Bulrushes descants 
on the Pilgrim Fathers; and Job perorates, 
in shrill falsetto, on the abject condition of 
the public that crowds the same room when 
besotted serenaders chant the praises of the 
Yaller Gal. Zounds! my Reverend Job, if you 
want to “elevate the masses,” don’t try to pull 
them up by the roots of their haa. When you 
have been preaching all day, you don’t preach to 
yourself in your sanctum when you get home, 
A man whose attention has been fixed on the 
flying shuttle from sunrise to sundown, whose 
mind has been a prisoner for twelve hours, 
must suit his humour, and nibble in the fields 
of knowledge where he lists. He naturally de- 
clines to sit upon a form, under freezing re- 
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gulations, to read the precise book it may please 
you to place in his hands. 

Let us to the mill. 

The great engine, the power of which moves 
all the machinery that is in the vast building, 
that gives life to the “ devil,” and speed to the 
shuttle; that lifts bales of cotton in ascending 
rooms—that is, in short, the nervous centre of 
Old Fox’s establishment—this most useful and 
noisy monster is in a cool and pleasant chamber, 
and is protected by handsome panels of stained 
woods. The weaving shed, with its bright north 
light, is as airy asa birdcage. The flying bands, 
the rattle of two hundred looms, the wild va- 
rieties of motion shown in the distance by the 
working looms, the little tramways along which 
boys push waggons of cloth on their way to 
the measuring department, make up a scene of 
activity over which the eye anxiously ranges 
in search of an image that will realise to the 
outer world the marvellous order, that looks 
like chaos, of a great modern weavers’ shed. A 
hundred spring rattles would not realise the 
noise. Twelve hours in this rattle and bustle ! 
Twelve hours in a paddle-box would be retire- 
ment in comparison. 

I observe that every weaver’s attention is 
concentrated upon his Jooms ; that he can hardly 
lift his eye from them; that he has barely time 
to saya word. Swiftly fly the shuttles; deli- 
cately as a lady stops her silk skein wheel doth 
the iron loom halt when a frail thread is broken. 
He must watch the shuttle, and see that the 


cloth is coming straight and sound. And all 
this rapid movement is under his searching eye 
from sunrise to sundown. If I watch it for 


five minutes my head swims. I turn to my 
host, and ask him whether the weaver who bears 
this anxious, exhausting watchfulness all day 
through, can be reasonably expected to deny him- 
self his pipe in the evening. When the secretary 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, close at hand, tells 
me that a solemn professor exhibited an air-pump 
and Leyden jars, a night or two since, to a select 
audience of seven adults and two children, and 
deduces from this thin attendance a conclusion 
highly unfavourable to the operatives of the 
district, I am inclined to drag him into this 
weavers’ shed, to tie him to a couple of looms 
for twelve hours, and then to carry him, bound 
hand and foot, to his own lecture-hall, where 
some solemn personage should be ready to ad- 
minister to him a two hours’ very dry discourse. 

Yet, the originator of this mill had a fine 
Lancashire master’s mind. With a strong 
love of the ingenious, he pursued every new 
idea in machinery, every household inven- 
tion, with avidity. The lever corkscrew gave 
a zest to his wine. His dog-cart had pecu- 
liar shafts and peculiar wheels. An ingenious 
contrivance filled the troughs of his horses at 
will. By a cunning arrangement of a shaft, 
which dipped from the granary (of which he 
kept the Key) and told the quantity of corn that 
passed through it, he could check the consump- 
tion of oats or beans. With refuse coke from 
the mill, he made dry and spacious walks about 





his mansion; and it was not enough for him that 
the mill machine drove the looms and carding 
and spinning-frames-—it might carry bales o 
cottons from the ground to the airy eminence 
of the mill’s third story —it might drive 
the devil, and do other mill work — but he 
must trouble it to step across to a little farm- 
yard and make itself generally useful there. 
I found it at work cutting chaff and turnips, 
and pumping the mill manure all the way up the 
hill that divides the farm-yard from Fox’s man- 
sion. This is not the place where power or 
refuse is thrown away. If there were the power 
of a bluebottle wasting, Old Fox would put his 
wits to work, to turn it to account. Little 
bridges span the farm-yard and dip into separate 
enclosures. Each bridge is for a distinct and 
exclusive breed of fowls. From these lofty and 
eleganteminences, pure Spanish, or prizeCochins, 
look proudly down upon the plebeian barndoor. 
The cows are in stalls, neat as parlours; Old 
Fox will not be satisfied until they are milked 
by the aid of cranks and bands. Three milk- 
maid power must be got out of the engine yet, 
before he has done with it. The man habituated 
to the direction of the labour of twelve hundred 
people, pos by these people day by day to 
give higher value for their labour, accustomed 
to journey twice a week to Manchester to meet 
all the hard heads of Lancashire, and to make 
advantageous cotton bargains in the midst of 
rivals, of necessity becomes sharp. He calcu- 
lates steam power to a nicety. He is great on 
economic boilers. He is ever on the look-out 
for improvements in machinery that may give 
him a temporary advantage over his neighbours. 
I have seen one of these acute gentlemen stand- 
ing upon a very pretty iron bridge thrown 
across a lake in his park, to connect the main- 
land with an umbrageous little island. The acute 
gentleman in question glanced knowingly at me, 
and slapped the light railing of the bridge. 

* Here,” said he, “is the wreck of an old en- 
gine.” 

This clever economy of material, and this 
power of watching over little profits that would 
slip through the tyro’s fingers, impress all ob- 
servant visitors to the mills of Lancashire. 
Waste is unknown : the foul cotton, rejected by 
the carder, is thankfully accepted by the paper- 
maker. That which the printers call “fat” is 
unknown to the weaver and the spinner. The 
pound of flesh is weighed to a scruple; the 
steam measures the work done, as exactly as 
steam throws the shuttle. The conditions are 
hard on both sides ; but hardest, it is obvious, 
for the operatives. 

I contrast the little weavers’ cottages oppo- 
site old Fox’s mill (and they are snug enough) 
with old Fox’s noble mansion that commands 
the country for twenty miles round. I cannot 
help taking a seat in one of these cottages. I 
want to feel myself in the position of one of 
Old Fox’s hands. 

“I remember him when he was a young man, 
and his father had a bit of an establishment not 
worth talking about. I was in that little esta 
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blishment. Well, my masters have become 
great, rich folk since then; and I, though a 
trifle more comfortable than I was twenty years 
ago, am substantially little better than when I 
started. The mill is vastly improved ; work is 
lighter; I go to my looms through a filigree 
doorway—but I don’t get on. Master is 
filling his vast granaries, while I am still work- 
ing to get enough for the oven at the week’s 
end. I am no more than a crank of the en- 
gine. I am part of the mill. I and the devil 
that beats the cotton, are on an equality. I 
must be pressed to work — as the cotton 
must be got cheaply. Old Fox must sell 
cottons for the Indians at the price his neigh- 
bour asks; or, if possible, at a price a little 
under that of his neighbour. 

Now, in justice to wife and brats, I am bound 
to see that the value of my labour is not de- 

reciated, in order to give Old Fox an advantage 
in the market. I and Old Fox are not on speak- 
ing terms; so I turn to my companions, and we 
concert together how we shall make our weight 
felt. And here we are, a little army looking 
jealously, day by day, at your castle. A new 
wing is about to be built; terraces are being 
raised; the old man is doing well. We, also, 
must get a grain or two more, now that the 
harvest is abundant. We have no compunction. 
Old Fox is not our friend, we take it. 

In this fashion, the operative looks out of his 
cottage door, and talks at the owner’s mansion, 
so that in this model mill, with its perfect ventila- 
tion and its wondrous machinery, I perceive 
something that is not perfect. ‘The iron, and 
coal, and cotton are sound; the straps glide 
smoothly enough about the wheels ; but there is 
a very complex machine at work hereabouts, 
that creaks, and jars, and gets out of gear, as, I 
think, I shall clearly indicate in future papers. 

I am not unmindful, I trust, of my good 
host’s hospitality, because I peep into his opera- 
tives’ cottages, and ask them how it is with 
them ia the world. Iam told that the fathers 
of the majority of these great mill-owners 
had not a five-pound note when they began 
life. And I am told that they are the hardest 
masters who were once operatives, because, 
when operatives, they regarded masters as their 
enemies. Become masters in their turn, they 
are alive to the animosity of labour, and they 
resent it. All successful men have not the noble 
nature that made Stephenson shake hands with 
a lady in her carriage, and then with an old 
friend who was in her ladyship’s livery. 





OUR EYE-WITNESS AMONG THE 
STATUES. 


Ir is not long since that a gentleman of great 
legal experience rose in the House of Commons, 
and invited the attention of the government to 
a certain monumental structure at the lower end 
of Waterloo-place, which, consisting of boards 
and scaffolding poles only, is calculated to gratify 
the beholder with a prospective rather than a 
present enjoyment; and which, while rich in 





future promise, is, in the matter of immediate 
satisfaction, a thought sterile and discouraging. 
Reading of this learned member’s question, and 
of the answer made to it, which—as has hap- 
pened occasionally in other matters connected 
with government—consisted of an assurance 
that it was all right, and that there was nobody 
to blanie,—reading of these things, it naturally 
suggests itself that it would be a good and inte- 
resting thing to examine the comparative merits 
of a London scaffolding and a London statue, 
with a view to ascertaining whether on the 
whole the former is not the more ornamental 
structure of the two, and whether the legal gen- 
tleman who put the question spoken of above 
had not better have borne those ills he has, in 
the shape of boards and poles, than fly to others 
that he knows not of, in bronze or marble. 

A good scaffolding is a very perfect and com- 
lete work of art. It is a bir specimen of 
uman ingenuity, and in its admirable adapta- 

tion to the end for which it is used, in its full 
achievement of what it professes, is perfectly ° 
satisfactory. Who remembers the structure by 
which the Nelson column was placed in its pre- 
sent position, and will not admit that that sym- 
metrically balanced composition with its invisible 
joints, its wonderful combination of strength 
with lightness, and graceful intricacy of spars, 
was a much more agreeable object of contem- 
plation than the inconceivably foolish result 
which it was raised to bring into existence ? 
Yes, a scaffolding is an inferior thing to a good 
statue, but it is infinitely superior in beauty to 
a bad one. Who would not be grateful to any 
combination of boards that would environ and 
screen from our miserable eyes the arch at the 
top of Constitution-hill and its incredibly terrible 
burden? Who would not be glad of anything 
behind which the statue of Sir Charles Napier, 
or that raised in Cavendish-square to the memory 
of my Lord Bentinck, could be secreted? Is the 
Jenner monument as good as a statue? Is the 
august form of our late sovereign William IV. 
(of glorious memory), as it appears in the street 
named after him, anything like as beautiful as 
the deal boards that might be at this moment 
around it ? 

As a nation, we are admirable at a scaffolding. 
There is, perhaps, no country that can beat us 
at such erections. Why not, then, as is the 
course of sensible men—who find out what they 
can do, and do it—-why not act thus nationally, 
and erect a scaffolding whenever we wish to com- 
memorate a public event, or to raise a monu- 
ment to a public character ?—“ Subscriptions 
will be received at the Bank of Messrs. ~ somerw 
ing and Son towards the expenses of raising a 
scaffolding to commemorate the late gallant con- 
duct of Mr. Thomas Sayers. This work of art 
will come from the atelier of Mr. Cubitt, and 
will be a fine specimen of the ability of that 
distinguished artist.” Surely such an announce- 
ment would be the signal for the collection of an 
enormous fund. What a relief, too, this system 
of raising monuments in wood and cordage, 
instead of bronze and stone, would be. to the 
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minds of our great public characters. It is a 
fact not generally known that the anticipation 
of what will happen after their deaths in the 
monumental way is continually preying on the 
minds of our more distinguished soldiers and 
oliticians, and that when Lorp Joun RusseLi 
1s observed to wear a clouded and thoughtful 
brow as he sits in his place in parliament, it is 
not that he is occupied with Reform, but with 
the miserable figure that he will cut in after 
ages when occupying one of the vacant pedestals 
in Trafalgar-square. 

Who knows how many illustrious persons are 
kept back by this dread of posthumous per- 

etuation, or what valuable services we are 
osing by reason of the dread which exists in 
men’s minds of figuring one day at the top of 
a pillar, or alongside of the pump in the square. 
The risk of such ultimate honours is enough to 
deter any man froma public career. How dearly 
were the glories of the late Duke of Wellington 
purchased at the expense of such suffering as he 
must have endured every time he looked out of 
window, or passed the Royal Exchange on his 
way to London-bridge. We cannot expect 
people to run these risks, and many a rising 
man turns his attention to trade or stock- 
broking, or, which is safer still, to the Fine 
Arts, rather than to war or politics, with the 
dread of a statue before his eyes. 

It is proposed by your Eye-witness to take a 
rapid glance at the statues with which our town 
is ornamented, with a view of ascertaining what 
is the exact amount of their claim on our ad- 
miration, and of their superiority to those wooden 
structures which we are in such a hurry to get 
rid of. Before, however, making these re- 
searches, it is only right to premise that no 
critical mention will be made of the fox-hunter 
on horseback in Mr. Nicoll’s shop-window, nor 
of any of those statues of Highlanders which 
patie | the doors of our more ancient snuff- 
shops. 

Does any one get any satisfaction out of the 
London statues? Does any one ever look at 
them without a shudder? Surely not. The fact 
is, that till lately it has been the practice to 
erect these monuments on such exalted pedestals 
that it was impossible to see them, by reason of 
the brightness of the sky behind their faces. 
The likenesses of George Canning in front of 
Westminster Hall, and of Mr. Pitt in Hanover- 
square, are both invisible; and as to Nelson and 
the Duke of York, they may see each other, it is 
true, being about on a level, but to the world at 
large their countenances are as those of veiled 
prophets, inscrutable in an aérial perspective of 
smoke and mist. ‘These two pillar-saints (as St. 
Simeon Stylites, and others of similar habits 
with the Duke of York and Nelson were called) 
have decidedly the best of it up in the clouds, 
and the others, given over to the blacks and the 
dust, enjoy, it must be confessed, but a sorry 
time of it. 

Perhaps the most lamentable and dishearten- 
ng thing of all in connexion with the London 
statues, is the conviction which must force it- 





self on every observer, of their certain, gradual 
deterioration. Who that traces them down from 
the equestrian figure of Charles the First at 
Charing-cross, to that of Queen Anne in front 
of St. Paul’s, and (still descending) by the gallant 
old Hanoverian in Cockspur-street, to the un- 
speakable horrors of Trafalgar-square and Con- 
stitution-hill, can fail to own this? There is a 
sure but terrible progress in crime ending in 
abysses almost too low to contemplate. Nemo 
repente turpissimus; and no nation could sud- 
denly be guilty of the statue of Napier in our 
metropolitan Forum. That last stage has been 
approached slowly through many steps in vil- 
lany, and the final degradation has been attained 
by a gradual process, which your servant has it 
in his thoughts to trace. 

With the exception of those figures which, 
being let into niches, form rather a part of our 
street architecture than assert themselves as in- 
dependent features of metropolitan decoration, 
—with the exception of these, the Equestrian 
Charles the First, at the top of Parliament-street, 
is the earliest of the London out-door statues, 
The earliest, and the best. It is what it pro- 
fesses to be: a portrait of the king on horse- 
back. In subsequent times a Roman madness 
came upon us, and took such hold of us too, that no 
man was represented as he was, but was tortured 
into the most Roman aspect that his features 
would (or wouldn’t) admit of. Charles the First 
at Charing-cross is dressed as he was dressed, 
is seated on such a saddle as he was in the habit 
of using, and is accommodated with stirrups ; a 
luxury which we shall feel the want of presently 
when we glance for a moment at our more mo- 
dern Equestrians. That is surely a good likeness 
of Charles. It has that unimposing appear. 
ance which we associate with him, and which 
even the noblest costume that man ever wore 
could not wholly counterpoise. He has an un- 
lucky look. In a word, it is the aspect of a man 
who, as a king, would get into just such a false 
position as we have seen him in, in a recent ad- 
mirable work referred to in these present pages, 
intruding where his inferiors were his masters, 
where his subjects were at home and on their 
own ground, and he, their king, nothing better 
than a rash and unwelcome intruder. This is 
the portrait of such a man; one who would 
have failed even in smaller transactions than 
those in which his fate involved him, but would 
have borne his failure sweetly and even heroically 
to the last. It is not an impressive presence : 
the lion supporting the arms oa the pedestal is 
grinning at the spectator, as if he thought 
royalty a joke, and the horse on which the king 
is riding takes the liberty of cocking his head on 
one side as he trotsalong in the most unconcerned 
manner. Surely the sculptor who would impress 
you with the rider should make the horse sen- 
sible of the importance of his burden, and gravely 
attentive to his business. This horse of Charles’s 
is a humorous animal who doesn’t care twopence 
for his master or anybody else, and has a dis- 
paraging twist about the corners of his mouth 
which would do very well for an equestrian statue 
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of Rabelais or Cervantes, but not for the charger 
of a king. There is a lineal descendant of this 
animal in Cavendish-square, and a near relative 
in the enclosure of St. James’s. The race in 
the present day has still some representative, 
and it was only yesterday that your servant saw 
two highly comic leaders in a hearse, which 
were exactly of this statuesque type, and which 
were in unseemly spirits, and uninfluenced by 
any sense of propriety. 

To such a personage as should judge only by 
the external indications of our capital it would 
infallibly appear that, after the time of Charles 
the First, some strange freaks had been indulged 
in, in the way of costume. Indeed, in taking 
leave of the statue of the royal martyr, we bi 
good-by for a while to realities in dress, and the 
next kind of costume that found favour was 
either partially or completely of a Roman order. 
There is a very good specimen of this Roman 
rage in the statue of James the Second, at the 
back of Whitehall. There is something incon- 
ceivably dismal about that figure and the place 
in which it stands. Turned away from the 
great building, and apparently pointing at a 
special place on the pavement, it strikes one at 
first that it must have been arranged with 
some peculiar object, and that some deed of 
horror must have taken place on the spot which 
the finger indicates. There was, indeed, a ru- 
mour ouce in circulation that the figure was 
pointing at the spot on which Charles the First 
was beheaded. An interesting theory this, and 
one which would have completely elucidated the 
difficulty of the finger, but for one or two obsti- 
nate circumstances which oppose, as facts some- 
times will, perfect and otherwise unanswerable 
theories. Charles was executed on the other 
side of the building, and on a scaffold level with 
the first-floor windows. The real explanation of 
the difficulty is this: the statue of Somes once 
held in its hand that inevitable truncheon with- 
out which no well-conducted Roman could 
exist. The truncheon, held with the forefinger 
along it, has slipped out of the hand, and hence 
the action. This is surely a valuable lesson to 
our modern sculptors—some of whom, to this 
day, affect the truncheon for many of their mili- 
tary characters—to make this convenient wea- 
pon, if possible, of the same piece as the hand 
which holds it, or if this may not be, to weld 
and secure it in its place with such cunningly- 
devised solderings and cements as shall defy the 
action of even such winters as that of 1859-60. 
The importance of this caution must not be over- 
looked, as there is no telling what effect might 
be produced by other such truncheon removals 
as this which has taken place at the back of 
Whitehall. Were the baton, for instance, which 
is at present held in the hand of the first gen- 
tleman in Europe, as he sits on horseback in 
Trafalgar-square,—were this instrument to slip 
its moorings, this august monarch would look 
as if he was just going to slap his thigh, and 
cry out, “Why, bless my life and heart, I’ve 
come out without my hat !” 

There is a certain comparatively modern, 





but very dreadful and dirty Roman who re- 
sides among the bushes in the centre of the St. 
James’s-square enclosure. Is it, or is it not, the 
case that this Roman, like him of Whitehall, is 
pointing with his forefinger at the ground? The 
natural answer to this inquiry would be that the 
writer who asks this question had better go and 
look. He would doso willingly, but he is afraid. 
There is an inconceivable horror about that 
figure which surely strikes all who behold it. 
Whether it is because this Roman, being a Ro- 
man, is secreted among the privet in the middle 
of that enclosure ; whether it is because he is 
such an inconceivably and appallingly black Ro- 
man; or from what other cause the feeling may 
arise, certain it is, that that figure and its horse 
are supernaturally horrible objects. Surely no 
child ever ventures near that statue. Surely 
even the St. James’s cats give it a wide berth. 
The little dapper clean Roman in Golden-square 
—he is pointing too—is quite another affair, and 
has nothing alarming about him except, consi- 
dering his situation, his supernatural cleanli- 
ness. 

While considering these recluses of our squares, 
it would be wrong to forget the dismallest statue 
in the dismallest enclosure, in the dismallest 
square, in the dismallest neighbourhood of our 
dismal capital. This is a figure of Queen Anne, 
in Queen-square, Bloomsbury. She is repre- 
sented (with that stiffness of action about the 
neck which such feats necessitate) balancing a 
small crown which does not enclose any part of 
her head but lies lightly on the top of it. She 
is at the same time pointing to a cushion and 
sceptre, which lie beside her on the top of a 
small but bulbous column, and is saying to her 
audience, “I'll put that up there, too, pre- 
sently.” 

The recluse of Soho-square is so mutilated, so 
strangely clad in a mixture of armour and peri- 
wig, is withal so hemmed in and surrounded 
with props and woodworks, that it is not very 
easy to make out anything about him ; while the 
slaughterous Duke of Cumberland who is im- 
prisoned in the Cavendish enclosure, would not, 
to judge by the pace at which he is going, be a 
aes at all if he could help it. The Duke of 
Bedford and Charles James Fox, in their respec- 
tive squares of Russell and Bloomsbury, have 
got so near the railings that they can hardly be 
called recluses at all, and are almost as well off, 
and as completely public characters, as Mr. Pitt 
and my Lord Bentinck, who have got outside 
the railings altogether, and are free of the town 
and its pleasures. 

But what does our uneducated friend, who 
judges of the history of British costume by our 
monumental records, what does he make - the 

mme- 


changes in our habits all this time? 
diately after the reign of Charles the First he 
finds that a Roman conquest takes place, and 
that very soon the ordinary walking costume of 
a gentleman consisted of a toga, or hair cutting 
wrapper ; a short skirt, composed apparently of 
strips of angen leather, with a crown piece at 


the bottom of each length; of sandals with 
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Jegzings, which could never by any possibility 
—short of a piece of “ elastic,” which was not 
then invented—be kept up, and of a crown of 
laurels and a loose pigtail tied at the back with 
ribbon. He at observe, further, that the 
English gentleman of this period never stirred 
out without that truncheon, of which mention 
has already been made. Charles the Second at 
Chelsea Hospital has such a weapon, and is 
indeed, in all respects, a model Roman. This 
statue, as well as that at the back of Whitehall, 
was put up by a gentleman of the remarkable 
name of Tobias Rustick, who, having some 
small place about the court, thought he could 
not do better than spend some of its proceeds 
in bronze Romans. 

Almost coeval with these noble Romans, the 
student of British costume finds in front of St. 
Paul’s a figure of a lady in a dress of another 
description. The short and gentle sway of 
Anne is commemorated not only by the dismal 
figure already spoken of in Queen-square, 
Blooms bury, and by another, in another Queen- 
square, Westminster, but by a statue of the 
queen in her “habit as she lived,” standing in 
the enclosed space before St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
There is a great beauty and piquancy in the way 
in which this figure stands—this little, weak 
woman—backed by the huge structure of 
“ Paul’s,” and by its thundering dome. The 
attitude of Anne is quiet and feminine, and the 
contrast between her small stature and the 
almost ostentatious grandeur of the magnificent 
cathedral is greatly to the advantage of both. 

With the figure of Anne and that mentioned 
before of Charles the First, the list of those 
London statues that one cares twopence about 
comes to an abrupt end; that of George the 
Third in Cockspur-street, though superior to 
some of more recent date, being hardly of much 
interest to any of us. It is, by-the-by, ques- 
tionable whether an out-door equestrian should 
be represented with his hat in his hand. The 
sensation—and the writer has experienced it— 
of seeing such a figure rained upon violently 
being a dreadfully uncomfortable one, and quite 
different from what one experiences in seeing a 
torrent fall upon those statues which have left 
oe head-coverings hanging on the hat-pegs at 

1ome. 

And now comes a time when, in losing sight 
of George the Third’s pigtail, and of the coat- 
skirts of good Captain Coram as he stands be- 
fore the Foundling Hospital, we part company 
again with realities in dress and plunge back 
again into the classic regions—not this time of 
Rome, but—of Greece. If a Roman conquest 
took place in the reign of Charles the Second, it 
is equally certain that a Grecian descent was 
made upon this capital in that of the fourth 
George, and that a horde of fierce philosophers, 
armed with blankets and scrolls, took undis- 
puted possession at that period of our unhappy 
country. Itis a triumph to those gentry to have 
conquered us with such weapons, of which the 
blanket appears to be the more formidable, the 
scroll itself being, to say the truth, a flabby and 





innocuous instrument to look at. What the 
truncheon was to the Roman, however, that tre- 
mendous scroll was to the Grecian of the days 
of the Regency. Catch a public character at 
that time without it. “I hold in my hand” is 
still a legend of the House of Commons, which 
probably originated in the scroll period. The 
illustrious men of that time were nearly all pro- 
vided with a blanket, but there is no exception 
whatever to the scroll, or the uncomfortable 
things which they do with it. Mr. Pitt, in Ha- 
nover-square, is using it as a prop. Canning’s 
disgust is shown by an endeavour to crumple up 
and put out of sight this tiresome accompani- 
ment of his official position. Perhaps the only 
member of this Grecian assembly who is tho- 
roughly resigned to his scroll, and who has made 
up his mind to accept it and all that it involves, 
with a good grace, is Mr. Fox, who is sleepily 
and sullenly indifferent on this as on all other 
points. 

The wardrobe of a noble Grecian seems to he 
perfectly simple and inexpensive, the two in- 
gredients already mentioned being the principal 
articles required. With these, a pair of rather 
mysterious tights, and nothing else—no, not so 
much as a crown of laurels—the reader may, if 
he likes, set up in business as a Grecian to-mor- 
row. The oy difficulty is with regard to the 
tights, which are so vague about the region 
where they join the shoe, that one is sometimes 
tempted to believe that the wearer of these 
sinister garments has no shoe, but is dressed— 
were such a thing possible—in stockings with a 
sole (double) fastened on to them. 

The Grecians bring us down to comparatively 
modern times ; to the Achilles in Hyde Park, in 
yet more simple costume than the above-named 

hilosophers—his outfit consisting of a long 
— and a shield; to the Duke of Wel- 
ington as he appears on Constitution-hill, and 
before the Royal Exchange; to the Duke of 
York, Nelson, and the other glories of Trafal- 
gar-square: to wit, “the first gentleman,” Sir 
Charles Napier, Jenner, and the Northumber- 
land House Lion. 

What a thing it would be if we could make a 
clean sweep of these, all except the last! What 
a thing if we could get up one morning and find 
Trafalgar-square a tabula rasa! What incon- 
sistent people we are! We rave and roar about 
an Indicator lamp in Piccadilly, and while strain- 
ing at this poor gnat we swallow a camel—would 
that it were a camel—in the shape of the Wel- 
lington statue. Is there no getting rid of that 
statue? Will the censuring gentleman from 
the Isle of Wight who placards the walls on the 
subject of his indignantly meeting the men of 
London at St. Martin’s Hall meet them on this 
subject ? Can no “Indignation meeting” be 
got up about it? Is there no ingenious chemist 
who can invent some subtle and devouring acid 
with which we might play upon that monster 
through a fire-engine, and which would slowly 
undermine its hated Constitution? Surely this 
might be done, and what joy it would be to see 
such a foree beginning to tell—to imagine the 
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first hints of dissolution, the first falling away 
in that noble nose, the first symptoms of corro- 
sion in the cocked-hat. Can no one start a panic 
in connexion with this figure and persuade us 
that it is dangerous during high winds to leave 
it exposed at so great an altitude? The writer 
of this paper is poor, but will cheerfully put down 
his subscription towards any scheme that shall 
have for its object the destruction of this mon- 
ster, and also the annihilation of Sir Charles 
Napier and Dr. Jenner. 

In the annals of failure and hideousness, is 
there an instance of such abject and desperate 
badness as is manifested in our recent experi- 
ments in sculpture? Let the reader judge for 
himself: let him take the Demon of Constitu- 
tion-hill to start with, and after examining him 
from various points of view—by no means omit- 
ting that which is to be obtained in the centre 
of the park—after thoroughly mastering this 
terrific phenomenon, and reaching a condition in 
which he doubts the evidence of his senses as 
to the existence of anything so preposterous— 
let him proceed to Cavendish-square, and take 
an observation of the memorial raised to my 
Lord George Bentinck. Consider that monu- 
ment well. Can feebleness go beyond that? 


Can a cloak—which is in itself a bleak and de- 
solate garment—can a cloak be held more feebly 
than by that eminent statesman’s left hand ? 
Can human legs be conceived by the richest 
imagination more hopeless than those? They 


are clad in strapped and damp unmentionables, 
and have obviously suggested that well-known 
but aggravating cartoon, with which we are all 
but too familiar—the Sydenham trousers. If 
that statue has not the Sydenham trousers to 
answer for, what has ? 

Perhaps the beautiful portrait of the late Sir 
Robert Peel has. This statue, at the west end 
of Cheapside, another of our comparatively 
recent efforts, seems also to have had a share in 
the Sydenham trousers. The responsibility of 
calling that design into existence seems to rest 
about equally upon—not the shoulders, but— 
the legs of these two politicians. In both the 
figures we observe, to our joy, the reappearance 
of the scroll—with paper three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and with a tight curl in it, awkward 
to write on it would seem, and aggravatingly 
ready to roll up again of its own accord when 
referred to in debates. 

Having now got within that extraordinary and 
elastic phenomenon called “a stone’s throw” 
of the Royal Exchange and King William-street, 
it may be well to visit the two statues which 
adorn those sites. Beyond a wild yearning for 
stumps in the case of the equestrian, and a 
Savage joy at the reappearance of new phases 
of the blanket, with its spiral fold, and of the 
truncheon, in the case of the pedestrian figure, 
we shall be disposed to waste no thought on 
these two works of art, which are incapable of 
suggesting anything—no, not the Sydenham 
trousers even. We shall fly before them, 
and, taking a river steamer, return to Charing- 
cross, congratulating ourselves that there are 





no statues on the river—though would to 
Heaven there were several ix it. So we come 
to the base of the monument raised to the fourth 
William’s august brother in Trafalgar-square. 
But what has this worthy geutleman got on? A 
curtain, with cords and tassels complete, hangs 
upon his shoulders ; sculptors’ tights with soles 
as before, are on his legs; on his head is a beau- 
tiful wig, and in his hand a truncheon. There 
are bounds to all things, even to royal meek- 
ness: “I come out without my hat, without 
my trousers, I ride without a saddle or stirrups, 
but stir from home without my truncheon, I 
will wor.” This is the speech of the Royal 
George. 

This instrument being of a winning and irre- 
sistible order, one is surprised to find a great 
general like Sir Charles Napier putting up with 
the civilian’s scroll. What right has Sir Charles 
Napier to take the wind out of the sails of his 
neighbour, the imbecile Jenner, by having a rival 
scroll in his hand? Sir Charles has a sword too, 
with which he might have made play; a beau- 
tiful hooked sword, like the outline of his own 
eagle nose. In every way the unhappy Jenner 
is vilely used, and is taken so little account of 
by the Trafalgar-square authorities as a statue, 
that a thumping lamp on the pedestal corre- 
sponding to that which the doctor occupies, is 
considered a proper pendant to him. 

But how to get a look at Nelson? that is the 
question. One can see him, it is true, on the 
base in certain phases of his existence, in all of 
which he appears to be seventy years old and 
seven feet high. There is too much cordage about 
this monument; a rope has doubtless a capti- 
vating twist in it which it must be pleasant to 
tackle in clay, but we should be moderate in the 
use of such pleasures. One can get a sight of 
Nelson, then, on the base ; but how to inspect 
the figure, to honour which that base exists at 
all, is the difficulty. It is vain to ascend the 
steps of the National Gallery; for from thence 
one can only see the hero’s back, with a cable 
tail—more rope—peeping from between his 
coat-flaps. It is useless to descend Parliament- 
street. It is madness to go near, as you can 
then only see the capital of the pillar. It is 
frenzy to go far off, for then you can see nothing. 
There are only two places this statue can be 
seen from: the back of the Lion on Northum- 
berland House, and the top of the Duke of 
York Column. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland being 
that peer whom your Eye-witness does not 
know, the back of his Grace’s lion was an in ac- 
cessible spot, and so the only thing to do was to 
adopt the other, or Duke of York alternative. 
And this was the more desirable, because your 
servant, in seeking to estimate truly the nature 
of the statue at the top of that pillar, had 
arrived at certain conclusions respecting it as 
seen from below with which it was impossible 
to remain for a moment satisfied. Seen from 
below, it had appeared to your Eye-witness that 
this royal personage was dressed in a mantle, a 
breastplate, a pair of drawers, and a lightning- 
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conductor. It was impossible for reason to 
assent to such a conclusion as this, and so the 
ascent of the column, by mounting which these 
doubts would be set at rest for ever, and per- 
haps a satisfactory view of the Nelson statue 
obtained into the bargain, became a matter of 
necessity. 

The ascent of that column, alone, during a 
gale of wind, is not a pleasant or exhilarating 
pastime. The winding stair is very dark, and, as 
you mount, it is impossible not to think perpe- 
tually of that young man who last threw himself 
from this pillar’s top, and in consequence of 
whose suicide a cage has been placed round the 
gallery. As you think of him, the echo of your 
own steps leads you to believe that some one 
else is ascending behind or in front of you, and 
you half hope that this is the case, unless it 
should happen to be a maniac, which contin- 
gency suddenly occurs to you, and does not 
raise your spirits. Suppose a robber of the 
garotte tribe should follow you up and cut off 

our escape from below? Suppose the man who 
mes the door should forget you, and go away, 
locking you up there for the night? Certainly 
this tube is suggestive of much that is unplea- 
sant. The darkness increases, too, as you get 


near the top, and when you have attained the 
highest step, you have, in pitch darkness, to 
open the door which gives upon the gallery, and 
which the wind, which up here blows a perpe- 
tual hurricane, flings viciously back in your 


face. He who ascends the Duke of York Co- 
lumn with a wish to examine closely the statue 
which forms its apex, will go away without 
having secured his object, the figure being invi- 
sible from the position occupied by the visitor 
to this monument. He, again, who mounts 
those one hundred and seventy steps, bent on 
attaining the level of the figure of Nelson on Ais 
pillar, will also be doomed to disappointment, 
the extreme thickness of the atmosphere ren- 
dering the hero and his column an undistin- 
uishable mass, not very different in appearance 
rom the chimney of a certain brewery on the 
other side of the Thames. 

This lonely gallery being, however, a good place 
for reflection, your Eye-witness took advantage 
of it to pass in review before himself all that 
he had seen during his statue-studies ; and then 
the memory rose up to him of certain works in 
bronze and marble, with the like of which—if 
we had chosen—this town might have been 
made beautiful. He thought of a figure at 
Turin so great, not only as an embodiment of 
masculine beauty, but also in its rendering of 
as perfect and complete a thought as ever en- 
tered the mind of man. He thought of that 
soldier dropping the heavy sword into its sheath, 
when its work was over, with that calm strong 
face that set the allurements and the dangers of 
ease as completely at defiance as the perils and 
hardships of the war that preceded it. He 





thought of this figure, so perfect an epitome of 
manhood, the like of which has not been pro- 
duced since the hand of Michael Angelo became 
as cold as the marble on which it wrought, and 
afterwards he thought of the horse on which the 
soldier rides—such a horse as no sculptor has 
moulded for two thousand years—as noble an 
idealisation in its way as its rider. There lately 
stood, not many yards from the place where the 
memory of our great warrior is made the subject 
of a ghastly caricature, a glorious figure of 
Victory, designed by that same foreign hand 
which raised the Turin statue, to do the English 
soldier honour. Does any one still remember 
that statue? Does any one remember how re- 
verently the teaching of nature had been con- 
sidered in the action of those arched and poising 
wings—resting, but still on the alert? Does 
any one remember the grand and startling form 
of the whole composition, reminding one, at first 
and at a distance, of some mighty hovering bird ? 
Is the exceeding beauty of that head forgotten, 
the perpetual loving watch kept at the door of the 
hero’s tomb, and the jealous guardianship of his 
sword? Are these things forgotten? Is the 
figure of the Princess Elizabeth—Charles the 
First’s Elizabeth—forgotten? Is the Clive that 
stood awhile before the Treasury remembered no 
more? Are the many heads of women which, 
had they come down to us with a history and a 
pedigree, would have been talked of as marvels 
of classic beauty—are these swept from our 
memories? If so, there is still before our eyes 
one more appeal against national prejudice to 
which it is possible to point even at this moment. 
Put on one side, and deprived of the honourable 
place which it should have commanded, there is, 
in the Sculpture-room of the Royal Academy, this 
year, a work, the equal of which, unless exe- 
cuted by the same hand, has never been seen 
within the walls of ¢ha¢ room. It is not this 
time a soldier in colossal bronze: horse and man 
quivering with life and strength. It is not an 
angel hovering over us with outstretched wings. 
It is not the lifeless form of the doomed daughter 
of a doomed king. It is the figure of a child. 
There is nothing more to be said of it. The 
work is an embodiment of childhood, a realisa- 
tion of all we look for and delight in, in a child. 
It is a faultless work. What Reynoxps saw in 
a child, Marocnetti, the sculptor who wrought 
this figure, has, in a different way, seen too— 
seen as completely, rendered as perfectly. There 
needs no knowledge of Art, no depth of con- 
noisseurship, to understand this figure. Any one 
with eyes can see it and appreciate it, as a most 
exquisite presentation of the Truth. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
will be furnished one year, with the splendid en- 
graving, in oil colors, of Rosa Bonheur’s renowned 
painting of the Horse Fair, for $3.50. 





